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How shall I teach music? 


ever 


will he Mm; 


with 


New Musie Horizons 


McConathy * Morgan * Mursell * Bartholomew * Bray * Miessner * Birge 


The essential classroom series for grades one through junior high school. A 
five-fold program of music activities which emphasizes the aesthetic and social 
values of music, as well as the skills of good musicianship. A program which 
enables music to make its full contribution to the child's all-round development, 


pupils’? books 


New Music Horizons, Books I-VI, for Grades 1 - 6 


junior high school titles 


WORLD MUSIC HORIZONS 
AMERICAN MUSIC HORIZONS 


teachers’ books 


Experiences in Music for First-grade Children 
Accompaniments and Interpretation for the Teacher 
Five Books, for Grades 2-6 


instrumental books 


INSTRUMENTAL HORIZONS 


scored by C. Paul Herfurth 


s drawn from New Music Horizons, Books | - VI, provide carefully 
ecraded instrumental training and ensemble experience for elementary school 
instrumentalists. The 12 books of the series enable the teacher to intecrate 

and instrumental work in her class, to expand the listening experience 
vu. »: pupils, and to prepare programs for class, assembly, or community en 
joyment. 

12 Books for Piano-Leader, Ep Saxophone Violin, Mellophone 


B» Trumpet. Trombone Cello, Drums and Bells 
Flute, Bp Clarinet String Bass, and Rhythm Instruments. 


records 


“Songs From New Music Horizons” 

6 Albums, 2 records each, 78 rpm, non-breakable 
“Songs From World Music Horizons” 
“Songs From American Music Horizons” 

2 Albums, 4 records each, 78 rpm, non-breakable 


All recordings by Columbia Records 
READY IN JANUARY! 


12 additional records for the elementary grades! 
(2 records for each grade, 1 - 6) 


Write for full information 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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aluable Material for ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


SONG-DRAMAS from THE OLD TESTAMENT 
Words and Music by MILTON PASCAL and GERALD MARKS 


CONTENTS 


DAVID AND GOLIATH e NOAH’S ARK 
JONAH AND THE WHALE e DANIEL IN THE LIONS’ DEN 


The authors of these four playlets, based on stories from The Old Testament, have endeavored 
to give to the younger generation the heroic David, Daniel, Jonah, and Noah as comparable 
to the “Heroes” brought to them through Television, Radio, and Motion Pictures. These little 
Song-Dramas are particularly devised for children of grades 3 to 6, and were laboratoried 
and edited by the children themselves! Full directions for presentation, together with all 
speaking and simplified musical parts, are available in the Teacher’s Score. The Pupil’s Book 
contains only the directions, spoken lines and Melodies. In two volumes — Teacher’s Score 
and Pupil’s Book. TEACHER'S Score: 6O¢ Pupi’s Book: 40¢ 








THE ABC’s Of Musie 
A Supplementary Book With SONGS, STORIES and THINGS TO DO 
By LEWIS L. STOOKEY 
A Foundation to Musie Reading 


Primarily intended as supplementary material for any regular sources of procedure, this book: 


e Accelerates the learning process ¢ Implants the subject matter 
e Materially lessens the instructional lead 


Recommended for use in the third and fourth grades in schools having music supervision and 
standardized requirements. In schools having no curricular introduction to music reading, 
this book will be found valuable in all grammar grades by promoting a quick and knowing 
comprehension of the material of music notation. Price 50¢ 





refully MAESTRO GAMES 


school S329 52 The Musical Bingo 
eorate "Fe A ete 

rience 
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An ingenious set of cards which substitute musical phrases and notations in question and 
answer form for the numbers found in the usual bingo game. 


¢ For Supplementary Drill ¢ In Musical Theory 


Maestro Games fit in with, and effectively supplement all state adopted basal music texts 
used in schools throughout the U.S.A. Music, and grade school teachers who are equipped 
with other material for teaching musical theory can use these cards for interesting and enter- 
taining competitive drills to provide the repetition necessary for familiarity with terms and 
notation. 
Carps AVAILABLE IN FoLttowinc CATEGORIES 

No.1 Notes No.5 Key Signatures 

No.2 Lines & Spaces Treble Clef No.6 Musical Terms 

No.3 Lines & Spaces Bass Clef No.7 Syllables 

No.4 Time No.8 Ear Training 


Pesce: {In sets of cards for 10 players — $1.00 each set 
* (In sets of cards for 30 players — $2.00 each set 





A descriptive catalogue of Elementary Teaching Material ‘‘Music For Fun and Study’’ will be sent to you upon request. 


ALL PRICES NET 


USIc PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORPORATION 


Ste, Remick Music Corp. ¢ M. Witmarx & Sons 
5 Yee 19 WEST S54th STREET, NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 











Entered as second-class matter September 21, 1934, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at Mendota, Ill. Copyright, 1952, 
by the Music Edueators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Issued six times yearly; September-October, November-December, January, February-March, 
April-May, June-July. Subscription: $2.00 per year; Canada $2.50; Foreign $2.75; Single copies 40c 




















TWO PIANOS 


Six Waltzes (Liebeslieder) Set | 
Sicilienne 

Rush Hour in Hong lene . 

The Marriage of Figaro (Overture) 
Andante from Grand Sonata . 

Blue Danube Waltz 

The Bat (Die Fledermaus) 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 

















119 West 40th Street 


Recital Numbers for 


FOUR HANDS 


Played by Artists of Renown 


...Brahms-Maier 2.00 
Bach-Maier !.00 
..Chasins Abram 1.50 
Mozart-Conus 2.25 
.Schubert-Maier 1.35 
...Strauss-Chasins 2.00 
Strauss-Luboshutz 3.00 


NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 





VISUAL AIDS 


for TEACHING (ay 


e TROMBONE — 
BARITONE 


e CORNET — 
TRUMPET 


e CLARINET 
e VIOLIN 
e DRUMS 


e FLUTE 
e CELLO 
e FRENCH HORN 


Eight 35 mm. Filmstrips, each with 
a Teaching Guide, comprise Pan- 
American's newest VISUAL AID 
for Music Educators and . Music 
Students. Prepared by experts! 


SAVE your time... 


HELP YOUR STUDENTS 


il 


“LEARN BY SEEING 





help students learn faster — easier, indi- 


vidually or by groups. This step-by-step visual method of in- 
struction, produced by the Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction, 
University of Nebraska, makes a quick and lasting impression 
on all students. Each filmstrip has an accompanying manual, 
which may be used as written or as a guide for the teacher’s 
remarks. Mail coupon for complete information and prices. 


THREE MUSIC REFERENCE BOOKS YOU SHOULD HAVE 


The Story of Musical Instruments, 
cover. 
9” with hard cover... 


” 360 pages, 6” x 9” with hard 
.. the "Band and Orchestra Handbook,’ 148 pages, 6” x 
and the NEW ‘Handbook for Beginning 


and Advanced Rhythm Bands’’—50 pages on what to do and 
how to do it. Write for free folder describing these and other 
tested school music teaching helps. Mail coupon today. 


MAIL COUPON FOR MORE INFORMATION 


ee 


INSTRUMENTS 
Division of C.G. CONN Ltd., Elkhart, Indiana, Department 113 


PAN-AMERICAN BAND 


C) Please mail free VISUAL AIDS folder. 


teaching helps. 
Name 
Address 
City, County, State 


School 


f----------- 


( Please mail free folder on THREE BOOKS and other tested music 


| 
J 
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AMERICAN BANDMASTERS ASSOCIA. 
TION holds its 18th annual convention in 
Columbus, Ohio, March 6-9, 1952, at the 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel. Among the program 
features: banquet the evening of March 6, 
music by the Ohio State University Sym. 
phonic Choir, the Symphony Orchestra, and 
guest artists; concerts both at Capital Uni. 
versity and Ohio State University March 7 
and 8; bands participating—Ohio State Uni- 
versity Concert Band, the Oberlin Conserva. 
tory Band, the Ohio-Inter-Collegiate Festiva! 
Band composed of representatives from all 
college bands in Ohio. 


THE NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC will sponsor a mid. 
winter conference on church music February 
18 and 19, 1952 in Lutkin Hall on the Evans. 
ton (Ill.) campus. Highlights of the confer. 
ence: a lecture by Canon Edward N. West of 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in New 
York City; organ recital and illustrated lec. 
ture by Robert Noehren, University of Michi- 
gan; and a concert of three Bach cantatas by 
the Northwestern A Cappella Choir and 
Chamber Orchestra assisted by Dorothy Lane, 
harpsichordist. George Howerton, dean of 
the Northwestern School of Music, will direct 
the cantatas. 


RADIO-TELEVISION. The twenty-second 
Institute for Education by Radio-Television 
will be held April 17-20, 1952, at the Deshler. 
Wallick Hotel in Columbus, Ohio. For further 
information write I. Keith Tyler, director, In- 
stitute for Education by Radio-Television, 
Ohio State University. 


SOUTHWEST WYOMING DISTRICT 
HIGH SCHOOL FESTIVAL dates have been 
changed to April 25 and 26, 1952, according 
to word from A. O. Wheeler, Laramie, presi- 
dent of the district and chairman of the festi- 
val. Adjudicators will be: Raymon Hunt, 
Denver, Colo., and Robert Barnes, Fort 
Collins, Colo., for instrumental groups; Ed- 
ward Anderson, Ft. Collins, for vocal groups. 


CALIFORNIA MUSIC EDUCATORS AS- 
SOCIATION will hold its convention in San 
Jose on April 6-8, 1952. 


FLORIDA MUSIC EDUCATORS ASSOCI.- 
ATION DISTRICT SIX activities for 1952 
have been announced as follows: Junior High 
School Festival, Chipley, March 7; Senior 
High School Festival, Marianna, March 21-22. 


IN CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA, 
high school students who qualify are given 
opportunity to play in the Charlotte Sym- 
phony Orchestra, James Christian Pfoh! con- 
ductor. The orchestra began its nineteenth 
season in October 1951. ‘The young people 
pictured here are among those recently ac- 
cepted. Left to right: Dale Cornelius, violin 
ist, age 17; Neil Williams, string bass, age 
15; Richard Ernhardt, violinist, age 14; and 
Anne Scruggs, violinist, age 17. All four 
players attended the Transylvania Musi¢ 
Camp at Brevard, N. C., last summer. 
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“FIRST CHOICE WITH MUSIC EDUCATORS 


* 


‘METHODS AND MUSIC FOR BANDS AND ORCHESTRAS 





A CHECK LIST OF 
WIDELY RECOMMENDED 
METHODS TO HELP 
TRAIN AND BUILD 
BETTER BANDS 
AND ORCHESTRAS 





JUST PUBLISHED 


Leroy seuderson’d lively new PIZZICATO novelty for strings. 
PLINK, PLANK, PLUNK!... 


pizzicato. Introducing an original “squeak” effect which is created by the players 
rubbing their palms against the back and sides of the instruments. A worthy 
successor and companion piece to the composer’s famed JAZZ PIZZICATO. 


Complete with Score — 2.50 





as the title implies the strings play 


Score only — 1.00 Extra parts — .35 





by MARJORIE M. KELLER and MAURICE D. TAYLOR 
A course for beginning string players. Suitable for individual instruction or classes in 
every combination of violins, violas, cellos, and — basses. Carefully selected 
melodic material helps develop expressive playing. Simplifies the teaching and learning 
of fingering. 
Violin, Viola, Cello, Bass... 75¢ each 
Teacher's Book (Piano Accompaniment and Full Score) ...3.50 


EASY STEPS TO THE BAND 
by MAURICE D. TAYLOR 


25 tested progressive lessons of unison and harmonized material. Includes exercises, 
scales and arpeggios, an easy-to-read fingering chart, and actual photos demonstrating 
correct playing positions. 50 familiar melodies, special duet and trio arrangements for 
concert, and 11 especially arranged numbers for band—any combination of instru- 
ments—or for individual use. 


Each Book ... 85¢ 240 Page Conductor Score and Manual... 4.50 


INTERMEDIATE STEPS TO THE BAND 
by MAURICE D. TAYLOR 


An ideal follow-up course to any beginner's method. 31 lessons — 283 studies — 
57 favorite and familiar melodies. A complete study course for medium gra 
ensemble, any combination of instruments, or for individual use. Many examples 
of simple and advanced rhythm patterns. Regist p t studies are ye 
oll times to refain the instrument in a practical range. 

Each Book...85¢ Piano Accomp. & Conductor's Books... 


EASY STEPS FOR MELODY INSTRUMENTS 


by MAURICE D. TAYLOR and CLEMENT WIEDINMYER 
FOR FLUTOPHONE, SONG FLUTE, TONETTE and OCARINA. A well-planned, easy step, 
progressive method for pre- -instrumental teaching, or for c vocal 
class. Price... 60c 





dev 


1.50 each 





TP'SCORING FOR THE BAND 
by PHILIP J. LANG 

A complete course, written by one of America’s leading band arrangers. Presents and 
develops thoroughly the techniques, devices, mechanics, and. professional tricks of 
arranging and transcribing for the band. A text book for class or individual study. 
Profusely illustrated with i and diagrams. Includes excerpts of scores from 
familiar published works. “must” for the school band arranger—a v ble aid to 
the conductor. 350 pages, hard cover. Price ... 5.00 


A WORKBOOK IN THE FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSIC 
by H. OWEN REED 


A practical, comprehensive presentation, in text and workbook form, of the basic 
fundamentals of music. Lessons and drills in notation, rhythm, me lody, harmony and 
structure. Correlated ear training, sight singing, and keyboard exercises. Pre-tested 
and approved for high school and first year co lege theory class, and for the private 
individual instrumental or vocal student. Illustrated with charts and diagrams. 


Price ... 2.00 





FOR FREE THEMATIC GUIDES AND 
DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURES WRITE TO DEPT.ME 





ADD COLOR AND VARIETY 
TO YOUR CONCERT PROGRAMS... 
with these Standout Arrangements 


FOR BAND 


THE TROUBADOUR — Forrest 1. BUCHTEL 
Full Band 4.50 — Symph. Band 6.50 


GYPSY GUITARS — arr. DAVID BENNETT 
Full Band 5.00 — Symph. Band 7.50 


SUNNYLAND OVERTURE — JosePH oLivaboT: 
Full Band 6.00 — Symph. Band 8.00 


LONDON PAGEANT—GEORGE MELACHRINO—Arr. LANG 
Full Band 6.00 — Symph. Band 8.00 
THE BIG TRILL — aut NERO — Arr. LANG 
Full Band 5.50 — Symph. Band 7.50 


THE WHISTLING BOBBY — PETE ALMAN — Arr. LANG 
Full Band 5.00 —Symph. Band 7.00 
TRUMPET AND DRUM —PHiLiP J. LANG 
Full Band 4.00 —Symph. Band 6.00 


FOR ORCHESTRA 


THE WALTZING CAT — LEROY ANDERSON 
Set A— 3.00 Set B— 4.50 Set C— 6.00 


THE GIRL | LEFT BEHIND ME— LEROY ANDERSON 
SET A— 4.50 Set B — 6.00 Set C— 7.50 


SARABAND — LEROY ANDERSON 
Set A— 3.50 Set B— 5.00 Set C— 6.50 


PRELUDE AND FUGUE IN D MINOR 
HANDEL — Arr. KINDLER 
Set A— 4.00 Set B — 6.00 Set C— 8.00 


BUBBLE, BUBBLE, BUBBLE (PINK CHAMPAGNE) 
WRIGHT-FORREST — Arr, PHILIP J. LANG 
Set A— 3.50 Set B — 5.00 Set C— 6.50 


FOR STRING ORCHESTRA 


SENSATON FOR STRINGS —PHitir GREEN 
Complete 2.00 — Score Only 1.00 — Extra Parts .20 


VILLAGE FESTIVAL DANCES — cuester GieRLacH 
Complete 1.50 — Score Only .50 — Extra Parts .20 


PRELUDE IN D MINOR — MenotTi SALTA 
Complete 1.50 — Score Only 1.00 — Extra Parts .15 


1619 Broadway, New York 19,N. Y. 


ak MILLS MUSIC, INC. 10122232": 
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Los Angeles 14, Calif. 























EASTMAN SCHOOL of MUSIC 


of 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 
HoOwarD HANSON, Director 
RAYMOND WILSON, Assistant Director 
Undergraduate and Graduate Departments 
SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 23 — AUGUST 1, 1952 
FALL SESSION 
SEPTEMBER 22, 1952 — JUNE 1, 1953 
For further information address 


ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester 4, New York 
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TWO NEW BAND RECORDINGS 
A “POPS” CONCERT (re No. 134 


with THE UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE BAND, Ernest E. Lyon, Conductor 
Includes ten select compositions and arrangements from the ‘“‘Rubank Victor Band 
Series’’ and the ‘‘Rubank Symphonic Band Library.’ Each of these school band 
publications has been played exactly as published, and the entire group has been 
recorded on one convenient twelve inch long-playing (33 1/3 rpm) record. 

The recording ‘includes the following numbers: THE GYPSY BARON March Paraphrase 
(Strauss-Walters)—PAVANE (Ravel-Johnson)— SI! TROCADERO Mambo—THE AFTER- 
NOON OF A FAUN (Debussy-Walters)—JIM DANDIES (Trumpet Trio)—MEN FROM 
MARS—DEEP RIVER RHAPSODY—FORTY FATHOMS (BBb Bass Solo)—JUNGLE MAGIC 
Overture—and NIGHT BEAT Descriptive Novelty. 


MARCH TIME (re No. 267) 


with THE UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE BAND, Emest E. Lyon, Conductor 


Includes the entire contents of the ‘‘O.K. March Folio,’ by Harold L. Walters. Each 
of these sixteen modern marches has been played exactly as published, and the 
complete contents of the folio, note for note, has been recorded on one twelve inch 
long-playing (331/3 rpm) record. Saves time! Saves effort! Gets better results! 


The recording includes the following marches: MARCH ON AMERICA!—BRASSES 
TO THE FORE—REEDS IN FRONT—PERCUSSION IN REVIEW—BELLS ACROSS THE 
GRIDIRON—LATIN AMERICANA—HALF-TIME STRUT—BURST OF TRUMPETS—RED- 
SKIN RAMBLE—TAM O’SHANTER—MEN OF ERIN—ESCORT OF HONOR—DIXIELAND 
REVEL—CAMPUS SWING—20TH CENTURY SPECIAL—and SOUND AND FURY. 


Price, Each Record, $4.83 (F.E.T. Included) 


5544 WEST ARMSTRONG AVENUE, CHICAGO 30, ILL. 


FESTIVAL OF CONTEMPORARY ARTS. 
Dates for the fifth annual University of I). 
linois Festival of Contemporary Art- are 
February 27 through April 13, 1952. During 
the six-week period scheduled events will in. 
clude concerts, lectures, plays, opera, and ex. 
hibitions in the various areas of art, music, 
literature, dance, drama, motion pictures, 
architecture, printing and other phases of 
modern living. 


FIFTH ANNUAL INTER-COLLEGIATE 
BAND FESTIVAL at The Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, will be held April 17. 
19, 1952, according to word received from 
James W. Dunlop, host. This date is two 
weeks earlier than originally planned. 


YOUNG COMPOSERS CONTEST. The 
National Federation of Music Clubs ap. 
nounces its tenth annual young composers 
contest, according to word from Chairman 
Halsey Stevens, head of the Department of 
Composition at the University of Southem 
California. Classifications are: (1) A first 
prize of $250.00 for a work for any combina. 
tion of three to five instruments, of which the 
piano may be one. Minimum duration, ten 
minutes. (2) A work for piano and a single 
wind or string instrument, for which a prize 
of $150.00 is offered. Minimum playing time 
suggested, eight minutes. (3) A prize of 
$100.00 is offered for a work for mixed chorus, 
either a cappella or accompanied, with mini- 
mum duration three and one-half minutes. 
The contest is open to any citizen of the 
United States (either native-born or natural. 
ized) who will have reached his 16th birthday 
but not have passed his 26th birthday by the 
closing date for receipt of manuscripts, March 
15, 1952. 

For veterans of the armed services the age 
limit may be increased by the length of time 
spent in uniform, providing substantiating in- 
formation is filed with the entry. Judges will 
be Richard Donovan of Yale University; 
Burrill Phillips, University of Illinois; and 
Paul A. Pisk, University of Texas. 

Entry blanks and further information may 
be secured from the chairman, Mr. Stevens, 
University of Southern California, Los Ange- 
les 7, Calif.; Mrs. Floride Cox, national stu- 
dent advisor, 207 River St., Belton, S. C.; and 
from National Federation Headquarters, 445 
W. 23rd St., New York 11, N. Y. 


KATE NEAL KINLEY MEMORIAL FEL- 
LOWSHIP open to college graduates whose 
principal or major studies have been either in 
all branches of music, all branches of art, or 
in design or history of architecture, is an- 
nounced for 1952 by the Board of Trustees 
of the University of Illinois. For full infor- 
mation write: Dean Rexford Newcomb, Col- 
lege of Fine and Applied Arts, Room 110, 
Architecture Bldg., University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana. 


CONVENTION SCENE. Lined up at the 
registration desk to sign up for the North 
Central Convention at Fort Wayne, Indiana 
—on the right side of the table, from front 
to rear are: Barbara Unges of South Bend, 
Ind.; Ardith E. Lee of St. Louis Park, 
Minn.; Robert Shambaugh of Fort Wayne; 
Jack Chard and William Sur of East Lansing, 
Mich, The attendants sitting behind the 
desk are from the Fort Wayne Convention 
Bureau and the MENC headquarters staff. 
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designed specifically to be 
. the “perfect” student clarinet 


... yet so responsive it is the 
choice of many “pros” 


B:, favorite with music supervisers from coast to coast... 


Fontaine offers a remarkable combination of qualities in one 





Clarinet—the easy response, the flawless intonation demanded 
by professional musicians—along with the big, full, rich tone, 


the sure, smooth easy playing action so encouraging to students. 


And all this at the really worthwhile saving that practical, 
sturdy Grenadilla or Ebonite make possible! No wonder 
so many schools are satisfying the ever-growing student 


desire for Clarinets with Fontaines. 


Mail the coupon now for further details on the Boehm System 


A. Fontaine Clarinets—yours without obligation, of course. 


A. FONTAINE B® CLARINETS from France, 


traditional land of fine Clarinet makers 
...in check-proof, crack-proof, polished 
Ebonite ...or well-selected, oil sea- p e g. 0. 
soned, fine quality Grenadilla wood... 


Featuring: Stabilized key posts, strong Musical Instrument Makers 


nickel-silver keys, Deluxe plush-lined Since 1883 
French style case. 





THE FRED. GRETSCH MFG. CO. 
DEPT. MEJ 1 
60 BROADWAY, B’KLYN 11, WN. Y. 
Please rush more interesting 
free facts about the inexpensive 


A. Fontaine Ebonite or Grena- 
dilla Clarinets. 
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BAND INSTRUMENTS 


a 


AOD r—rr-m/ 


Be guided by your own 

good judgment in 

= choosing your instrument. 

Try a WILLIAM FRANK horn. Compare it on any basis—looks, 

balance, playing ease, tone or volume. Then look at the price tag. 

See if you don't agree with the thousands who have found WIL- 

LIAM FRANK the biggest value in the entire field of band in- 
struments. You can BANK on a FRANK. 


Made by William Frank Company 
Exclusive Distributors 


TARG & DINNER, Inc., 425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5 








Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


Luther A. Richman, Mus. D., Ed. D., Director and Dean of Faculty 


Established 1867. Operated under auspices Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts. Affiliated 
with University of Cincinnati. Complete school of music—Faculty of international reputa- 
tion. Degrees, Diplomas, Gertificates, Dormitories. 10 acre campus. For free catalog, 








Address C. M. Benjamin, Registrar, Dept. S., Highland Ave. & Oak St., Cincinnati 19, Ohio 





RISERS 


BOX 8156 PORTLAND 7, OREGON 


THE NATIONAL COMMISSION Oy 
TEACHER EDUCATION AND PROFES. 
SIONAL STANDARDS of the Nationy 
Education Association is sponsoring eight 
regional conferences on teacher education 
and pre‘fessional standards in the months oj 
January and February. These conference; 
explore means of meeting the impacts of 
the mobilization period upon teaching per 
sonnel, construction needs, and the instruc 
tional program of the schools. Among th 
leaders of the national professional organiza 
tions invited to participate in the meetings ar 
two representatives of MENC for each oj 
the eight regions. 


SOUND SLIDEFILM AND FILMSTRIp 
PROJECTOR. A 1,000 watt electrically 
operated filmstrip projector which advance 
the film strip one frame at a time and changes 
the picture in one-twentieth of a second, has 
been announced by DuKane Corporation, §& 
Charles, Ill. 


ASSOCIATED MUSICIANS, INC., a ney 
firm headquartered in Los Angeles, Calif, 
announces the appointment of Lucien Caillie 
as editor-in-chief. The AMI Editorial Board 
headed by Mr. Cailliet, includes Emi! Hib 
George Antheil, Emanuel Bay, Mario Castel. 
nuovo-Tedesco, Leslie P. Clausen,  Ingolf 
Dahl, Ernest Krenek, Frank Perkins, Miklos 
Rozsa, Clifford Vaughan, John Vincent, 
Adolph Weiss, and Meredith Wilson. Th 
National Advisory Board, according to Mau. § 
rice Zam, in charge of AMI public relations, 
includes Rudolph Ganz, Jascha Heifetz, Dariy; 
Milhaud, Dimitri Mitropoulos, Gregor Piati 
gorsky, Deems Taylor. 


IN HONOLULU. At the annual spring fes 
tival of the Hawaii Music Educators Associa 
tion: Left to right: Paul Sanders, McKinley 
High School, Honolulu; Frank Prindl, Band 
Director, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
who conducted the festival massed band and 
select band; Glenn. H. Woods, Oakland, Cal- 
fornia, who conducted the massed chorus and 
orchestra; Alice Sanders, Ewa School, Hono 
lulu, secretary of the Hawaii Music Educators 
Association. Writes Mr. Prindl, who supplied 
the picture: ‘There were over 3,000 students 
participating in the three fields—vocal, band 
and orchestra. The greatest thrill I got from 
the entire concert was the performance of our 
National Anthem by the massed choir, dé 
rected by Paul Sanders. I have heard a great 
many bands and choruses sing our National 
Anthem on the Mainland but have never 
heard such a stirring interpretation as was 
this one in Hawaii. Mr, Sanders truly brought 
out the real meaning of the text. Incidentally, 
these Hawaiian students sang all three verses 
from memory. 

“While in Honolulu I visited the high 
schools. The music program is well orga 
ized in the city schools, Directors I met at 
the various schools included Emma Lo 
Drake, McKinley; Max Ford, Farrington; 
John A. Van Patten, president of the Hawai 
Music Educators Association, at’ Roosevelt: 
Ted Ehrlich at Roosevelt; Jack Brown is di 
rector of the University of Hawaii Band. ! 
am sorry that I can’t supply the names of al 
the other music teachers who are doing such 
good work in the schools of this section, which 
is really much more a part of the United 
States than some of us realize.” Other of 
ficers of HMEA besides President Van Pattes 
and Secretary Alice Sanders are: First Vice 
President, Richard Vine, University of Ha 
waii; Second Vice-President, John Panoki 
Koolau Boys’ School; Treasurer, Dick Furuno 
Washington Intermediate School; Barbara 
Smith, University of Hawaii, Festiva! Chair 
man. 
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‘‘Band music, too, 
can be good music...”’ 


UNIVERSITY 
0 
MICHIGAN 


WILLIAM D. REVELLI, 
Editor 


G. SCHIRMER 


New York 17 + 3 East 43rd Street 
Brooklyn 17 + 275 Livingston Street 
Cleveland 14 + 43 The Arcade 
Los Angeles 14 + 700 West 7th Street 
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PART I. Original Works 


Beethoven—MILITARY MARCH 


Full Band with Condensed Score 
Symphonic Band with Condensed and Full Scores 


Creston—ZANONI, op.40 


Full Band with Condensed Score 
Symphonic Band with Condensed and Full Scores 


Grainger—YE BANKS AND BRAES 0’ BONNIE DOON 
Full Band with Condensed Score 
Symphonic Band with Condensed and Full Scores 


Ray Green—KENTUCKY MOUNTAIN RUNNING SET 


Full Band with Condensed Score 
Symphonic Band with Condensed and Full Scores 


McKay—THREE STREET-CORNER SKETCHES 
Full Band with Score 
Symphonic Band with Score 


Mendelssohn—OVERTURE FOR BAND 


Full Band with Condensed Score 
Symphonic Band with Condensed and Full Scores 


Milhaud—TWO MARCHES (In Memoriam; Gloria Victoribus) 
Full Band with Condensed Score 
Symphonic Band with Condensed and Full Scores 


Schoenberg—THEME AND VARIATIONS, op. 43a 
Full Band with Full Score 
Symphonic Band with Full Score 


Schuman—GEORGE WASHINGTON BRIDGE 


Full Band with Condensed Score 
Symphonic Band with Condensed and Full Scores 


Thomson—A SOLEMN MUSIC 


Full Band with Condensed Score 
Symphonic Band with Condensed and Full Scores........... : 


Whitney—RIVER JORDAN (Fantasy on Negro Spirituals) 
Full Band with Condensed Score 
Symphonic Band with Condensed and Full Scores 


PART Il. Transcriptions 


Bach-Wellington—FUGUE No. IV (From THE WELL-TEMPERED 
CLAVIER, Book 1) 


Full Band with Condensed Score 
Symphonic Band with Condensed and Full Scores 


Franck-Malone—SYMPHONY IN D MINOR (First Movement) 
Full Band with Condensed Score 
Symphonic Band with Condensed and Full Scores 
Grieg—FIRST MOVEMENT OF PIANO CONCERTO IN A MINOR 
(Transcribed for Piano and Band by D. F. Bain) 


Full Band with Condensed Score 
Symphonic Band with Condensed and Full Scores 


Pierne-Cheyette—IN THE CATHEDRAL 


Full Band with Condensed Score 
Symphonic Band with Condensed and Full Scores 


Saint-Saens-Cheyette—PAVANE 
Full Band with Condensed Score 
Symphonic Band with Condensed and Full Scores 


Schubert—MILITARY MARCH No. 3 (arranged by Felix Greissle) 


Full Band with Condensed Score 














ow, valiable < 
“Ts your tine ! 


YOU ARE THE BEST JUDGE OF THAT! 


... but any busy composer will find the MAESTRO 
METHOD OF MUSIC REPRODUCTION a great time-saver. 
There’s more time for composing when you let MAESTRO 
take over your reproduction problems. The MAESTRO 
METHOD eliminates long, tedious hours of copying music 
by hand, and you're sure of clear and accurate reproduc- 
tions of your work. 


When vou need additional copies in any quantity, try 
this easy method. Just write your music on MAESTRO 
TRANSPARENT MANUSCRIPT PAPER (already ruled for 
your convenience), using any jet black ink. We’ll do 
the rest! 


For additional information send for 


our illustrated catalogue and price 
list. SSSAES TRO 





/ lethed 
INDEPENDENT MUSIC PUBLISHERS INC. 


205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. Dept. B REPRODUCTION 








Summer Session 


JUNE 16 to JULY 26 and JULY 28 to AUGUST 30 
1200 REGULARLY ACCREDITED SUBJECTS AND 
SPECIAL PROJECTS FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE AT 


Lea-ning and leisure go together at 
nai ge pe in the 





City of Lakes 


SPECIAL COURSES IN MUSIC AND 
MUSIC EDUCATION. ALSO FEATUR- 
ING PROJECTS IN.... 


American Studies 

Scandinavian Studies 

Printed ia 

Mass Media of Communication 


Language Arts 

Efficient Reading 

Modern wage Institute 
Renaissance Seminar 

Business History 

intensive Beginning Greek 
Intensive Beginning Russian 
High School Dramatic Workshop 


Write Now for Helpful Bulletin! 


Dean, Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF 


763 Joh Hall, Mi polis 14, Minn, 





OOO ene el St OE SL EO ON tS HA a ee aces 


MUSIC TEACHERS NATIONAL ASS0. 
CIATION meets in Dallas, Texas, Fe!ruar, 
24-28, 1952. The program was ortline 
in a previous issue. Details may be secured 
by addressing Secretary Karl Kuersteiner 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 


KARL W. GEHRKENS, Oberlin Conserya. 
tory emeritus professor of music education, 
will be honored on the occasion of his s<ventj 
eth birthday, April 19, 1952, by the dedica 
tion of the Music Education Library spon 
sored by the alumni of Oberlin College Cop 
servatory of Music, Oberlin, Ohio. In th 
announcement of the dedication issued by the 
music education department of Oberlin Cop. 
servatory, it is stated that the library projec; 
has been developed as a tribute to the 
“achievements of Mr. Gehrkens, who, as a 
pioneer, leader and scholar in music educa. 
tion, labored for better things in his special 
field with untiring energy until his retirement 
in 1942. The library, believed to be the firs: 
of its kind, was conceived and personally es. 
tablished by Mr. Gehrkens in 1917.” Per. 
sons wishing to participate in the dedication 
or in the maintenance of the library should 
address: Rose Marie Grentzer, chairman of 
the music education department, Rice Hall, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 


PENNSYLVANIA MUSIC EDUCATORS 
ASSOCIATION elected the following officers 
for the 1952-54 term: president—M. Clair 
Swope, State Teachers College, Slipper; 
Rock; first vice-president—W. Paul Camp 
bell, Hershey; second vice-president—Chester 
A. Stineman, Jr., Lansford; secretary-treas. 
urer__Russell E. Shuttlesworth, Harrisburg 


ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF 
THE U.S.A. has moved its publication head 
quarters to 50 East Huron St., Chicago 11 
Ill. The Chicago office will continue to pub 
lish the bi-monthly “Adult Education” and 
beginning in January 1952 will undertake the 
publication of a periodical tentatively titled 
“Leadership.” Information releases should 
be sent to Malcomb Knowles, Project Di- 
rector, Adult Education Ass’n of the U.S.A, 
at the above address in Chicago. The Divi- 
sion of Adult Education continues to maintain 
the membership files of the Association. 


THE HARMONY COMPANY, Chicago, IIL, 
has issued a distinctive catalog of fretted in. 
struments, reproducing as nearly as possible 
the actual colors of the instruments. It has 
been prepared primarily for the use of mer 
chants who handle the Harmony Company 
line. 


IMPORTANT PEOPLE who were present # 
the 1951 convention of the Kansas Music 
Educators Association, November 1-2, @ 
cluded the four caught by the Wichita Eagle 
photographer in this picture. Left to right 
John C. Kendel, Chicago, executive vice 
president of the American Music Conference; 
Harry Corbin, president of the University # 
Wichita; the president of the KMEA, Milford 
Crabb, director of music in the Public Schools 
of Kansas City, Kansas; Irving Wolfe, head 
of the music department, Peabody Teachers 
College, Nashville, Tennessee. (Courtes! 
KMEA Music Review.) e 
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Tue RESURGENCE of the educational 
use of radio highlights the need of 
good equipment, with above-average 
tone quality and reception to meet the 
specialized requirements of classroom 
listening. 

RCA Victor is proud to offer a new 
AM-FM receiver, The Livingston, 
which meets your every school need. 
Here is an instrument which provides 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR FREE BROCHURE eZ 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCA VICTOR 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. City 


January, Nineteen Fifty-two 


“The set that meets 


your every radio need” 


the finest reception of standard AM 
broadcasts . . . and if your school is 
fortunate enough to be within range 
of an educational FM station, The 
Livingston (Model 1R81) also offers 
incomparable FM reception. 


The Livingston has the famed 
“Golden Throat” tone system with an 
eight-inch speaker for console-type 
tone quality. Two built-in antennas 


for FM and Standard broadcast. And, 
of course, there is a phono-jack which 
allows you to plug in a record player, 
like the “Victrola*” 45 Attachment 
for superb record reproduction, 


Your local RCA Victor dealer will be 
pleased to demonstrate this fine re- 
ceiver for you. Fill out the coupon below 
for literature describing this and many 


other RCA Victor radio receivers. 
*"Victrolo"—T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. 78A 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, N. J. 


Please send me complete information on the 
RCA Victor radio, The Livingston (Model 1R81). 





@ 


Name. 


School 





{ 
“Hm wasTLR® SORE” 
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Street 




















CLARENCE BEST, head of the music edy. 
cation department of Texas Christian Unpj. 
versity, Fort Worth, Texas, died De: embe 
10, 1951. Mr. Best, a life member of the 
MENC, recently reappointed chairman of 
the Committee on Music Rooms and Equip. 
ment, was author of the well known ianuaj 
on that subject, a publication of the Music 
Education Research Council. He had hel 
various posts in his professional organization, 
including the presidency of the Missoug 
Music Educators Association. 


INTERNATIONAL THEATER MONT 
Tuned A-440 March 1952, is sponsored by the U. S. = 
tional Commission for Unesco and the Amer. 
ibaa kK CHROMATIC PITCH —_ Nag eye b ny = Academy. This 
vil ird y y f ITM 
wa Ey INSTRUMENT he cuanes of which is pci ig of the 


part the theater plays in promoting under. 





. + 2 : - standing and good will through the study of 
CHROMATIC PILCH Standard Pitch for the Musical World the morals and manners of the people of one 
INSTRUMENT & country by those of another.” The brochure 
A-440 o “Curtain Call for 1952” recently published is 


" e 
- MARCHA a. Indispensable for... a report on American theater participation jp 


support of the United Nations and its ob 


TEACHERS bd SINGERS Ad QUARTETS e CHORUSES jectives. ITM information may be obtained 


F as follows: For advice on promotion and 
INEST pitch pipe available publicity ideas, write for ANTA’s publicity 
od d 1 aft P so. d kit for ITM '°52, address—International 
today, developed after years of research an Theater Month, ANTA, 245 West 52nd St, 
experiment. Scientific, sanitary, practical. En- New York 19, N. Y. For pamphlets and 


dorsed and recommended by leading music other materials on human rights and teach. 
ing about the United Nations, write to: 


authorities. Notes arranged in chromatic order, Unesco Relations Staff, Department of State 
notated on top and bottom for easy selection. Washington 25, D. C. For information on 
opportunities abroad for creative artists, write 


YOUR D Division of Exchange of Persons, Department 


MK-1...13 Keys — Scale F to F of State, Washington 25, D. C 
MK-2...13 Keys — Scale C to C UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN EXTEN. 
SION SERVICE is offering a radio cours 


in class piano instruction over the university's 

el pA KRATT Pe ) station WUOM-FM, Ann Arbor, Mich., each 

» ~ Tuesday at 4:15 p.m. The lessons are con 

ducted by James L. Buckborough, head of 

988 JOHNSON PLACE UNION, N. J. instrumental music for the Highland Park 
board of education, and state chairman of 

the class piano instruction committee for 

THE WORLD’S FINEST HARMONICAS AND PITCH INSTRUMENTS Michigan. The plan for teaching piano by 
radio was worked out with the assistance of 

Earl V. Moore, dean of the University of 


Michigan School of Music, and members o 
the piano department of the school, 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR MUSIC 
THERAPY elected officers at its convention 
e e in Chicago in November as follows: president 

ki the Supreme Choral Collection —Esther Goetz Gilliland, Chicago; first vice 
president—E. Thayer Gaston, Lawrence, 

Kan.; second vice-president—Mrs. Myrtle 
Fish Thompson, Cedar Grove, N. Y.; secre 


tary—Edwinna Eustis, New York City; treas 
urer—Mrs, Hartweg Dierks, Kansas City, Me 
The 1952 convention will be held in Topeka, 
Kans., during the first two weeks of No 
- - vember. 
Sacred Choruses for Mixed Voices 
NORTH DAKOTA MUSIC EDUCATORS 
~ ASSOCIATION elected the following officers 
Selected by Hugh Ross, John Smallman and at the October meeting in Bismarck: pres- 


H. Alexander Matthews dent—Della Ericson Heid, State Teachers 
College, Dickinson; first vice-president—Ruth 


A notable publishing achievement. The result of painstaking and care- Lawrence (retiring president), Fargo; second 
vice-president and editor of the Newsletter— 


ful judgment on the part of its distinguished compilers, it represents . G Ment, Sense: cussed 
the ultimate in Choral Church Music. Harold Van Heuvelen, Bismarck. 





Among the forty-three master choruses are: Bach’s Break Forth, O 
Beauteous Heavenly Light; In Deepest Grief (from the St. Matthew 
Passion), and the incomparable Crucifixus from the Mass in B Minor. 
Other outstanding ‘numbers include Brahms’ How Lovely is Thy Dwell- 
ing Place; Dvorak’s Blessed Jesu, Fount of Mercy; Franck’s Praise Ye 
the Lord; Kopolyoff’s Alleluia! Christ is Risen; Pergolesi’s Glory to 
God in the Highest and Rachmaninoff’s Cherubic Hymn. 


Complete Edition with Accompaniments. .........-. 432-40089 $3.00 
Voice Parts only.. .432-40088 = 1.25 


TEACHERS AT WORK. The reason thes 

Send for the Presser Spring Choral Catalog, Sacred or Secular. ee oe a ae ee ee 
Dept. MEJ-1-52 cause the teachers and the pupils as well 
are centering their attention on the televisi0® 

lesson which is shown on the screen but 
not visible in this picture. The teachers art: 


Ma Richard Berg, director of music in the schools 

THEODORE PRESSER CO., Bryn wr, Pa. of Springfield, Mass., and chairman of the 
MENC Advancement Program Committee 

Television; and Margaret E. Powers. 
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SOUTH PARK HIGH S$ 


Above: South Park High School Band providing 
background for (I. to r.) Harold H. Ramsey, super- 
visor of music, South Park Independent School 
District, Louis F. Stumpf, band director and 7. P. 


Freedman, Conn Beaumont dealer. 





BEAUMONT 
TEXAS 


CHOOL BAND 


84°, CONN EQUIPPED -- 72 CONNS IN ALL! 


Smart appearance and playing-marching per- 
formance have won state-wide prominence and 
attention for the South Park High School Band 
... the past year they played no less than 65 
engagements! This outstanding band is directed 
by Louis F. Stumpf, who says—“‘I feel that the 
use of first-line instruments in my band defi- 
nitely makes a better musical organization. My 
students progress much faster when they are 
playing top quality instruments.” 

The band has a total instrumentation of 85 
pieces...and 84% of the instruments are CONN! 


You, too, can depend on genuine CONN in- 
struments for faster student progress . . . better 
band performance. See your CONN dealer, or 
write for literature today. 





MAIL COUPON FOR FREE LITERATURE! 


CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, C. G. Conn Ltd. y ‘ 





DEPARTMENT 112 ELKHART, INDIANA 
‘a Please send latest Free Conn Please send new Free “Stars < 
general catalog showing com- of the Music World” folder. 
plete line of Conn band instru- 
these ments. 
; be 
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Name ___Position 


Address : . aneeemntnntinnemanseiias 





City, Zone, State_ 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF BAND INSTRUMENTS 


e On 





School__.. 
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For That ‘‘Spring-Time” Feeling In Your Band 
Programming! 


Highlighi: 


from 


Words by Oscar Hammerstein 2nd 
Music by Jerome Kern 


Compiled and Transcribed by Paul Yoder 


This brand new addition to the widely used ‘‘Highlights For Band” series con- 
tains all the tunes you've always loved: THE SONG IS YOU, I'VE TOLD EV’RY 
LITTLE STAR, THERE’S A HILL BEYOND A HILL, efc., attractively and simply ar- 
ranged by Paul Yoder. All of the published choral settings for THE SONG IS 
YOU and I'VE TOLD EV’RY LITTLE STAR may be used with this selection. Dura- 
tion: 5 min. 


Standard Band $2.50 Symphonic Band $4.00 
Conductor .50 Extra Parts .30 


And Don’t Forget 
£ 
Highlights 
from 


By Cole Porter 


~~ 


Highlights 


from 


By Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein 2nd 
Also Compiled and Transcribed by Paul Yoder 


Each of the above selections is priced as follows: 


Standard Band $2.50 Symphonic Band 
Conductor 50 Extra Parts 


Chappell & Co., Inc. DeSylva, Brown & Henderson, Inc. 
T. B. Harms Co. 


Gershwin Publishing Company Williamson Music, Inc. 
RKO Building Rockefeller Center New York 20, N.Y. 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention the Music Epucators JOURNAL 





Music for Everybody 


A report and pictorial review prepared by the MENC Committee on 
School Community Music Relations and Activities—a cross-section view 
of music for and by the people of the United States. With the information 
supplied by the aoeniie, the book serves as a valuable handbook and 
guide for persons and organizations interested in developing and correlat- 
ing local musical activities. 


64 pages ° Cover in colors ° $1.00 postpaid 
Music Educators National Conference, 64 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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MUSICAL PORTRAITS OF FAMOUS 
AMERICANS is the title for the twenty. 
fourth annual Standard School Broadcast 
course in music enjoyment presented for 
schools in the West by Standard O:! of 
California. The teachers manual sets a new 
standard for such publications, with b«auti- 
ful reproductions in color of portraits of out. 
standing Americans by Sam Patrick. The 
manual contains pertinent biographical data 
regarding the famous men and women and 
information concerning selections to be played 
during the respective broadcasts of musical 
portraits. As in previous courses, the program 
scripts are correlated with social sciences, art 
and literature. The orchestra is under the di. 
rection of Carmen Dragon and is implemented 
by a cast of vocal and instrumental soloists, 
choral groups, narrators and actors. The 
high quality of its programs, the resources 
afforded the general teacher, and the oppor. 
tunities for integration of student classroom 
experiences, make the program unique in 
present-day radio production. For further 
information write Standard School Broadcast, 
225 Bush St., San Francisco, Calif.—R.A.C, 


CARL FISCHER, INC., announces the pur. 
chase of the Fillmore Music Company and 
catalog of Cincinnati, Ohio. This links the 
Fillmore band publications with the catalog 
of Carl Fischer band works. 


CARE-UNESCO CHILDREN’S BOOK 
FUND offers an opportunity to promote 
world understanding through aid to the chil. 
dren in Europe and Asia in the form of books, 
which will make it possible for us to share 
with them our faith and ideals. The program 
has been developed cooperatively by The 
American Library Association, The National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and The 
Association for Childhood Education. Book. 
shelf A consists of picture books for younger 
children, and Bookshelf B includes picture 
books and selections for children and those 
who are learning English. The total cost for 
a bookshelf is $50.00. Each bookshelf consists 
of five packages; if desired, contributions for 
single packages may be sent at $10.00 each. 
For further information write to Children’s 
Book Fund, CARE, 20 Broad St., New York 
a Be 


CATHOLIC CHURCH GUIDE tto the 
Liturgical Year, a catalog of motets for al 
most any religious occasion, has been pub- 
lished by J. Fischer & Bro., 119 West 40th 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 


MENC PRESIDENT HOOD, a recent visi 
tor at Oberlin College, was initiated in the 
daily “doughnut hour,” where students and 
faculty are working together to send the 
Oberlin Conservatory Orchestra to the con 
vention at Philadelphia. The devices used also 
include a series of spaghetti suppers cooked 
by Professor Edward Mattos of the piano 
department; occasionally some of the students 
dress as hobos, standing outside auditorium 
doors after concerts with a washbasket 0 
collect funds which will augment whatever 
is gleaned from other sources. Spirit is high 
around the “Con.” Members of the orchestra 
and their friends are looking forward to the 
day when they leave for Philadelphia. Almost 
half of the orchestra is made up of music 
education majors. In the picture, left t 
right: Herbert Henke (dressed as a hobo), 
President Hood, Rose Marie Grentzer, head 
of the music education department, and David 
Robertson, dean of the Conservatory and com 
ductor of the orchestra. In the background, 
members of the orchestra. 
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Bundy Bassoon 
Conventional Heckel 
system with F-sharp trill 
key, automatic ‘whisper 
key” for low notes and 
large plateaux ring for 
C and A. Priced com- 
plete in fine plush lined 
case. 


7 anew 


Bundy Oboe 
Simplified conservatory 
system. Side B-flat trill 
key. Double octave key. 
Selected grenadilla 
wood body. Range to 
low B-natural. Complete 
in fine plush lined case. 


low price 


double reed 


instruments 


Now you can complete the instrumentation of yw- 
orchestra or concert band with the vitally 7 
important bassoon and oboe . . . at substantially 
reduced prices to fit your school budget! 


Designed and built especially for school musicians, 
the Bundy Bassoon and Oboe embrace many 

vital features of traditional Selmer quality .. . 

at a lower price. 


Mechanism is particularly sturdy to stand school 
usage . . . instruments are exceptionally free blowing 
with full, rich tone . . . key action is fast and light. 


Visit your Selmer dealer today and see for yourself 
how design, construction and performance of the 
Bundy Bassoon and Oboe exemplify the highest 
Selmer standards . . . and what outstanding 
values they are. Or write today for free 

literature and prices. Address Dept. J-11 





SELMER 
PARIS 


ee F f Pra ASK YOUR 


SELMER DEALER ABOUT 
“ARR BREE TRIAL 


Oboe 


Full conservatory system 
with F resonance key 
and double octave key. 
Available with either 
open rings or covered 
(plateaux) keys. 


Oboe 


Improved tone hole 
placement and bore 
proportions . . . distinc- 
tive shading and color- 
ing . . . new design 
octave vent. 4 models. 


English Horn 


Brilliantly tempered and 
exceptionally accurate 
tone .. . high tones 
clear and responsive 
. . « Superfine tuning. 
Choice of 4 models. 


ELKHART, INDIANA 
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of New 
University of Wisconsin, July 14-18 * Hampshire © 
June 30-July 4 
Michigan State College, July 21-25 + 
The Pennsylvania State College, June 23-27 


¥% University of Colorado, August 11-15 


os Idyllwild School of Music and Arts, August 4-8 


For Choral Directors 


For complete information address: 


Fred Waring Choral Workshop, c/o 


Director of Summer Session, The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
Music Department, University of New Hampshire, Durham, N. H. 

Music Department, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin 

Music Department, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

Idyllwild School of Music & the Arts, Idyllwild, California. 


Music Department, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
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Albert Teachers Agency 

Armstrong Company, W. 

Associated Music Publishers, 

Band Guild of America 

Belwin, Inc. 

Birchard and Company, C. C. 
Boston University College of Music 
Buescher Band Instrument Company .... 
Chappell and Company, Inc. 

Chart Music Publishing House 
Chicago Board of Examiners 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
Conn, Ltd., C. G. 

Cundy-Bettoney Company, Inc. 
Dover Publications 

Eastman School of Music 

Educational Music Bureau, Inc. 
Educational Placements 

Elkan-Vogel Company, Inc. 

Fischer, Inc., Carl 

Fischer, and Bro., 

FitzSimons, H. T. 

Frank Band Instruments, Wm. 
Franz Manufacturing Company, Inc, 
Gamble Hinged Music Company 
Ginn and Company 

Gretsch Manufacturing Company, Fred ... 
Haynes Company, William S. 

Hotel Maryland 

Independent Music Publishers 
Information Service, Inc. 
Jenkins Company, G. C 

Kay Musical Instrument Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 

Kjos Music Company, Neil A. 

Kratt Company, William 

Leblanc Company, G. 

Leedy and Ludwig Drum Company 
Linton Manufacturing Company, Inc, 
Lorenz Publishing Company 

Lutton Music Personnel Service 
Lyon and Healy, Inc. 
Martin Band Instrument Company 
McClure Talking Pictures, O. J. 
MENC 

Mills Music, Inc. 
Moore Company, E. R. 
Music Publishers Holding Corporation ... 
National Church Goods Supply Company 55 
Pan-American Band Instrument Company 2 
Pedler Company, The 
Peery Products Company 
Presser Company, Theodore 
Radio Corporation of America 

RCA Victor Educational Services 
Rayner, Dalheim and Company 
Rubank, Inc. 
Saint Michael’s School 
G. Schirmer, Inc. 
Selmer, Inc., 
Shawnee Press, Inc. 
Silver Burdett Company 
Streep Music Company 
Stroboconn 
University of Minnesota 
Volkwein Bros., Inc. 
Waring Choral Workshop, Fred ......... 
Wenger Music Equipment Company 
Willis Music Company, The 
Wurlitzer Company, The Rudolph 





THE COVER PICTURE 





PHILADELPHIA is intérwoven in the his- 
torical background of the United States, and 
of all the significant Quaker City views that 
are available for the cover illustration for the 
Pre-convention issue, none seems more fitting 
than the picture of Independence Hall. Con- 
ference members who have not previously 
visited Philadelphia will be interested to know 
that Independence Hall, which we are told 
true Philadelphians refer to as the “State 
House,” is located on Chestnut Street, between 
Fifth and Sixth Streets, not far from the 
Academy of Music, the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, and the co-operating hotels on the 
MENC 1952 Main Street.’ This picture 
was contributed by the Convention and 
Visitors Bureau of the Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce. 
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Your school 





can own this great 








No longer is a fine organ the exclusive 
prize of large or heavily endowed schools. 


Combining economy of modern elec- 


tronics with traditional principles of 


organ tone production, Wurlitzer now 
builds a superb organ to satisfy every 
musical and budget requirement. 

New Model 25 illustrated is the finest 
electronic organ ever built—acclaimed 
by leading symphony orchestras—yet 
still in a price range for schools! 

Here is one more magnificent instru- 
ment by Wurlitzer to swell the heart of 
young America... to make possible high 
school organ instruction . . . to enhance 
choir and orchestra work . . . and add in- 
spiration to your own teaching career. 


Model 25 Organ 


WUuRLIIZER 


World's largest Builder of Organs and Pianos 
Under One Great Name 


RUDOLPH WURLITZER COMPANY, NORTH TONAWANDA, NEW YORD 


[ “How 30 Businessmen Made a School 
= Organ Possible.”” The story of how one 
school’s dream came true. 
“The Story of the Electronic Organ” — 
/ 24-page booklet. 
Full information on Wurlitzer’s cont: 
1 plete line of electronic organs in afl 
price ranges. 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company . 
Dept. j-1, North Tonawanda, New York 
Nome 


Address 
School 




















Instrs. and Accessories for B.&O. 


No Band is complete without Glockenspiel. 

Jen-Co offers a choice of 4 models, chrome plated 
frames with complete equipment. 

Felt Banner with name of your School in 4" letters in 
variety of colors sold separately. 

Other Instrs. of Jen-Co mfg. include Vibes, Marimbas, 
*Xylophones, Chimes, Celesta, Celestette, Orchestra 
S Bells and Tympani. 

| Also Imported Brass and Woodwind Instrs. and Ac- 


cordions. 


BOX 168 





See your Local Music Dealer for All 


JeN-Co MUSICAL PRODUCTS 
Or write for further information to 


G. C. JENKINS CO. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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Kindergarten 


Grade 1 


Grade 2 


Grade 3 


Grade 4 


Grade 5 


Grade 6 





THE 
KINDERGARTEN 
BOOK 


Teachers’ Book 


ALBUM K 
(5 Records) 


Now complete through grade six 


OUR SINGING WORLD 


By LILLA BELLE PITTS, MABELLE GLENN, and LORRAIN E. WATTERS 








THE 
FIRST GRADE 
BOOK 


Teachers’ Book 


SINGING 
AS WE PLAY 
(Primer 1) 


SINGING 
ALL THE DAY 
(Primer Il) 


ALBUM 1-A 
ALBUM 1-B 
(4 Records each) 








SINGING 
ON OUR 
WAY 


Piano 
Accompaniments 


ALBUM 2 
(4 Records) 
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AND Piano ALBUM 3 
RHYMING Accompaniments (4 Records) 
GUIDE AND TEACHING SUGGESTIONS 
For Kindergarten and Grades 1, 2, and 3 
SINGING | 
EVERY Piano ALBUM 4 
DAY Accompaniments (5 Records) 





SINGING 
TOGETHER 


Piano 
Accompaniments 


ALBUM 5 


* (6 Records) 













Piano 
Accompaniments 


ALBUM 6 
(6 Records) 












Home Office: Boston 


GUIDE AND TEACHING SUGGESTIONS 
For Grades 4, 5, and 6 


Write to our nearest sales office for more information 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Atlanta 3 
Toronto 5 





Sales Offices New York 11 


Columbus 16 


Chicago 16 
San Francisco 3 
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A Challenge to Music Educators 


usic has long been recognized as a potent 
factor in maintaining morale in peacetime 
and in war. During World Wars I and II, 


and in the intervals between and following these con- 
flicts, musical activity developed and expanded to pro- 
portions which now command the respect of educators 


generally. Musical training and experience for every 
child is no longer considered only as an extra-curricular 
activity but is now established as a definite cultural ob- 
jective with the total program of education. 

So what? 

It is evident that for some time to come our country 
must maintain a sizeable military establishment. It is 
equally clear that the educational gains of the past 
generation, in which music education has played a large 
part, can only be preserved during this indefinite period 
of national vigilance through a large-scale cooperative 
effort on the part of both the military and civilian 
elements in every community. This is a joint responsi- 
bility of our citizen group and the military protectors of 
our republic. 

The Armed Services of the United States of America 
are increasingly accepting their full share of this joint 
responsibility as a result of new concepts which stress 
growth and development of the individual in home life 
and during military service, in so far as these concepts 
are compatible with basic military needs. Therefore the 
Music Educators National Conference has been spe- 
cifically asked for help. 

In immediate response, President Maguerite V. Hood 
appointed a committee of music educators to meet with 
representatives of the Army, the Air Force, and the 
Navy. This committee on MENC Cooperation with 
the Armed Services is, organizationally speaking, a 
subcommittee or arm of the MENC Committee on 
Music Education and the National Welfare. 


PICTURE: Joint meeting of representatives of the U. S. Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
with sub-committee of MENC Committee on Music Education and the National Welfare 
at NEA Headquarters, Washington, D. C., November 13, 1951. 
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On November 13, a preliminary meeting was held at 
the National Education Association Building in Wash- 
ington, D.C., where the MENC Washington office is 
located. In addressing the joint meeting, Brigadier 
General C. W. Christenberry, Chief, Special Services 
Division, the Adjutant General’s Office, Department of 
the Army, said in part: 

You, as citizens, are concerned with the recreation available 
to our young people who are entering the Armed Forces. 
We of the military are bound to you of the civilian status by 
common interest in the availability of healthful, constructive 
recreation. We are here today to see how the music educa- 
tors of America and the recreational services of the various 
arms of defense can be of mutual assistance to one another 


in the task of providing a wide scope of recreational music 
activities for the men and women of the armed services. 


Realizing the exceptional opportunity for action and 
service by the MENC, the committee met in a special 
session to outline a concrete program. There emerged 
from this meeting an agreement on six principal areas 
of possible cooperation, namely: (1) Curriculum Activi- 
ties, (2) Listening Activities, (3) Participating Activi- 
ties, (4) Counseling Activities; (5) Equipment and 
Facilities, (6) Home Hospitality. Subcommittees were 
appointed by the chairman to suggest patterns of pro- 
cedure in their respective areas. Reports of these 
studies were read at a subsequent joint meeting at the 
NEA Building on December 14. Outlines of these 
reports will appear in a forthcoming issue of the Music 
EpucaTors JOURNAL. 

Inasmuch as the Army, Air Force, and Navy each 
has its own internal organization, it was felt that the 
MENC program could best be implemented through the 
division and state units of the MENC. Consequently 
the entire program is to be presented for consideration 
by the State Presidents National Assembly at the 
convention in Philadelphia in March. In addition there 
will be an open meeting where there can be an inter- 
change of ideas between the representatives of the 

CONTINUED ON PAGE THIRTY-EIGHT 
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MENC NATIONAL CABINET 


A Symposium by the 
MENC Division Presidents 


Around the table clockwise: Presidents Armstrong (Northwest) Ward (Eastern), Hamilton (Southern), Hood (National), Skerficka (North Central), 


Hess (California-Western), Whitney (Southwestern). 


These are the times that try men’s souls. The 

summer soldier and the sunshine patriot will 

in this crisis shrink from the service of their 

country; but he that stands it now, deserves the 

thanks of man and woman . . . What we obtain 

too cheap we esteem too lightly. It is dearness 
only that gives everything its value. 


HESE worps, ably set to music by our fellow 

music educator, Charlie Bryan, may well chal- 
enge educators today as they did the American 
people in the time of the author, Thomas Paine. Certainly, 
the pressures from outside our country on the American 
ideologies and the feline attacks on the public schools 
from within, should challenge educators to stimulate 
thinking and plan activities that will create a better 
understanding of the democratic way of life. 

A more general acceptance of music education as a 
necessary factor in educative processes opens wide the 
door of opportunity for alert music educators. The 
influx of student members into the field has already done 
much to crystallize the varied technical and cultural 
interests into a more common understanding of the total 
concept of music education. The resulting growth in 
membership has strengthened the state organizations, 
increased their power and authority, and helped set a 
clear stage for many more activities on the state level— 
where these enterprises can serve and be served by the 
maximum number of members of our profession right 
in the locale of their endeavor. 
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Cooperation between state organizations—through the 
MENC Division Boards and the national assembly of 
State Presidents—will further strengthen each state 
organization in its relationship to its state education 
association and state department of education. Partici- 
pation in the affairs of our national professional organi- 
zation—including the “Music in American Education” 
state-division-national committee activities—is important 
in the development of the nation-wide music education 
program and in the resulting effectiveness of the benefits 
provided for individual members in their own com- 
munities. 

The outline of the new “Music in American Educa- 
tion” committee organization plan should be studied 
critically by state leaders. Two questions need to be 
answered: (1) What part of this plan can be effectively 
assimilated into your state program? (2) What contri- 
butions can your state organization make to enhance the 
regional and national program? 

Through study and cooperative effort to solve these 
problems an opportunity is created for each music 
teacher to become a leader in more than his “music 
specialty.” A public performance affords a wonderful 
opportunity to arouse interest in a better informed 
public actually enlisted in the support of American 
education. Music educators are well known as co 
operative volunteers. By filling in and returning the 
MENC committee service card, which was included 
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in the 1951 fall roll call mailing, every teacher has an 
opening for personal growth and for service through 
sharing experiences with other music educators. The 
accumulation of individual service on the school, com- 
munity, state, regional and national levels will be con- 
centrated at the Philadelphia convention, the 1953 
Southern convention, and in all current activities. Be- 
sides the immediate beneficial results accruing to all of 
us, we look for other tangible returns from the resulting 
materials and aids in the form of Conference publica- 
tions for our own use—right where we work—in our 
home jobs. 
It is “dearness” that gives this service its value. 


Epwarp H. Hamitton, President 
Southern Music Educators Conference 


Our Horitage: Responsibility 


SSUMING the office of president of the Eastern 
A Division has given me a feeling of great humble- 

ness. I have been a constant member of the 
‘Conference since 1921. At my first conference in St. 
| Joseph, Missouri, such people as Frances Elliott Clark, 
PWill Earhart, Peter W. Dykema and Charles E. Miller, 
§ shook my hand and welcomed me into the fold. It took 
me several years to awaken to the fact that these were 
some of the great whom I would always remember. I 
have learned that no matter what “new” ideas I was to 
have, these people had advocated them before me. Their 
dream was the same as my dream. They wanted all 
They wanted good 


the boys and girls to have music. 
singing and they wanted good orchestras. They wanted 


all the teachers to be good teachers. Those young days 
of seeing and watching the pioneers at work were great 
years. Gradually some of the responsibilities they had 
fell to me and my colleagues. Then, gradually I was 
called upon to pass these responsibilities on to others; 
and now I wonder whether I can possibly be to new- 
comers in the field something like the guiding light that 
so shone in the works and deeds of those leaders of my 
early teaching days. 

How far have we as music educators carried the flame 
of music? Have we come to be counters of hours and 
mere collectors of pay checks, or are we missionaries 
with a gospel? Why have the great assembly sings dis- 
appeared? Have we forgotten that every child must be 
saved for music? Have we chosen only the pitch-per- 
fect to play the violin? Have we sacrificed the common 
singer for the a cappella choir member? Are we worthy 
of our heritage? 


7 


Music is now established as belonging to the scheme 
of education in the public schools of the U.S.A. It 
would be difficult indeed to eliminate it. But we must 
not be misguided by our flourishing success. We have 
arrived at the time when we must hold the torch high. 
Forces are at work to minimize music in the classroom, 
and we must be on our guard that this does not happen. 

Whatever our individual conception of music in the 
classroom or the community is, or whatever use we 
believe should be made of music as an outgrowth of 
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From the National President 


I KNOW that you, whether member or friend 
of the MENC, will share in the inspiration I 
have received from the statements presented 
by my colleagues of the MENC Presidents’ 
Cabinet. Here are expressions from the cho- 
sen leaders in the six major geographical areas 
of our organization. I am sure you will agree 
that this symposium not only catches and por- 
trays the spirit of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, but reflects in considerable 
degree those special characteristics which dis- 
tinguish each of the Division units, whose mem- 
bers live and work with children and their par- 
ents under the varying conditions prevailing 
in our vast country. The understanding, vis- 
ion and vigorous leadership so clearly indicat- 
ed here, with the aid of our state and local 
leaders and all MENC members, will continue 


to carry us forward. 
MARGUERITE V. HOOD 


Note: A message from National President Hood 
will be published in the February-March Music Edu- 
cators Journal (the 1952 biennial convention issue). 











school experience, we as music educators must fervently 
stand for the things we know music should represent. 
Joy, happiness, achievement and satisfaction are the 
paramount aims of our work. These must be the result. 

Therefore, in our schools and in our communities, 
in the committees we join, in our everyday teaching, 
we must strive to do the larger job. We must con- 
stantly check ourselves to see that we are moving ever 
forward, preserving the traditions and seeking the new, 
seeing to it that each boy and girl in our schools gets his 
rightful chance to love music. If we have done that we 
shall become part of the memoried tradition and take our 
place as worthy of the name of music teacher. 

One of the best ways we can show our eagerness to 
go forward is to work wholeheartedly on the present 
plans being forwarded by MENC. We are asked to 
work together in an endeavor to forge a solid front for 
music. It behooves us all to get on the “band wagon” 
and to join the crusade with firmness and forget our- 
selves in the doing. Is this too much to ask? Let us 
do our best to make the new activities plan for Music 
in American Education a success. 

One of the most important things for us to consider 
in this Music in American Education program is inter- 
national understanding. One way we can all help in 
this is by supplying recordings of our best performances 
for use by the American Junior Red Cross in its Inter- 
national School Music Project. It has already been dem- 
onstrated that this exchange of recordings of pupils 
performances is one of the most fruitful media available 
for establishing friendly contacts between children and 
parents of all countries. The Eastern Division should 
come through with flying colors in this project. Natural- 
ly, most of the impetus of this project will come from 
the state associations and their committees. : 

Another important matter is the student membership 
program. Many undergraduates will join our ranks. 
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Let us strengthen the program for these future teachers 
by bringing them more closely into contact with the ac- 
tual work of the Conference. Perhaps the state associa- 
tions could appoint student members to many of their 
committees. 

Then there is the problem of bringing in the young 
teachers. Is there some way we can get these new peo- 
ple enlisted in our organization activities as soon as they 
enter the teaching field? How can we organize to use 
the new teachers? How can we get them to attend the 
conferences? We know that those who have responsi- 
bilities usually go to the meetings. If the new teachers 
are given responsibilities they will be quickened in in- 
terest, and the value of attending the conferences will 
be looked upon as worthy of the cost. 

The Eastern Division is favored this year by having 
the national convention in Philadelphia, March 21-26, 
1952. The Eastern will, of course, take its rightful 
place as division host. We shall turn out in large num- 
bers for this is the first national meeting to be held on 
the Atlantic Coast since New York in 1936. With the 
national meeting this year at Philadelphia and the Eastern 
Division at Buffalo in 1953, we have reason and stim- 
ulus for marshalling our full forces in the twelve 
affiliated units of the Eastern area. Perhaps one hundred 
per cent enrollment is a visionary goal—although it has 
been achieved in many local communities and by some 
college music education departments. At any rate, 
why not make 100 per cent membership our objective— 
and see how near the Eastern Conference can come to 
that figure? Let’s go! 

ArtTHuR E. Warp, President 
Eastern Music Educators Conference 


Ane We Proficient? 


E ARE justly concerned with our proficiency as 
W music teachers. To most of us it is our living. 

To some of us it is also our reason for living. 
We are under constant pressures, both internal and 
external, to increase our proficiency. As musicians, and 
music teachers, these pressures impel us always in the 
direction of the purely musical improvement and develop- 
ment of our students. 

Even the most isolated ivory towers, however, cannot 
long remain insensitive to increasingly intense pressures 
which, unchallenged, could make of music education a 
confused groping for formless non-musical ends. 

Between these extremes -lies a course of action in 
which music fits neatly and effectively in the scheme of 
general education. The following guiding principles 
are suggested : 

Music belongs in the curriculum. Music, and the 
growth and discipline which come through the study of 
music, offer valuable, unique, and long-lasting contri- 
butions to the lives of individuals. 

We must teach children through music. The contri- 
butions which music,:and the study of music, can make 
to students to meet their personal and social needs must 
be specifically taken into account in the planning of a 
program of music education and incorporated in class- 
room activities. 


We must teach music. A philosophy which is in the 
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best interests of music education, and of the children ex. 
posed to it, must have as a nucleus the provision for 
sequential development of musical skills. 

We must have trained music teachers. The extent to 
which any program of music education meets the musical 
and non-musical needs of children depends upon the 
availability of teachers who are adequately prepared as 
musicians, and thoroughly familiar with classroom pro- 
cedures and teaching techniques. 

Providing a program based on these precepts is a task 
which demands a truly professional attitude on the part 
of all music educators. It is not a one-man job. We 
are prone to be derogatory regarding committee sessions 
and speeches. Yet discussion—the sharing and pooling 
of many ideas and experiences—is the prime essential 
to progress. We must spend many hours in discussion 
—at home and in district, state, division and national 
levels. The end result will be something much greater 
than the sum of the individual contributions. 

—GERALD WHITNEY, President 
Southwestern Music Educators Conference 


Are We Professional? 


UCCESs in any profession hinges on interest in that 
S profession. If we wish to be truly professional 

we should belong to a professional organization 
which symbolizes our interests and hopes for success in 
our chosen occupation. 

Participation in professional organizations has high re- 
ward for those who give of their time, effort and energy; 
perhaps little reward for those who just go along 
for the ride; probably no reward for those who do 
not recognize their professional group as a leadership 
organization geared for every member’s _ success. 
Interest may manifest itself in many ways, but one 
thing is certain: the test is not only in terms of individ- 
ual benefits that one derives from membership but in the 
constructive contributions that every member can make 
for the good of the entire profession. It is an opportuni- 
ty for high level service to the music education profes- 
sion and to the community as well. 

MENC provides one of the vehicles of success which 
no music educator can afford to by-pass or ignore. In 
fact, membership every year of your teaching life is a 
must so that you will not fall behind in keeping up with 
the times. MENC depends upon you for the leadership 
that will spread the good word to all corners of this 
country, and so make our organization more effective in 
promoting the cause of music education. 

Those who have served music education faithfully for 
many years have established certain standards, providing 
a heritage and supplying tools for all music educators to 
continue the work. I hope that we will provide an even 
richer heritage for those who will follow us. Not only 
the educators but many manufacturers and publishers 
have had visions come true that seemed impossible 2 
quarter of a century ago. Many of you today are 4 
product of that program, and you now have the op 
portunity to improve upon it or change it if you fed 
that a change is needed to serve the present generation 
more efficiently. 

Everyone is important in the field of school music, 
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which has brought more pleasure to more people than any 
other movement in the history of education. It has 
brought added pleasure to the music educators them- 
selves because of the many associations that have been 
developed for them over the years. 

As a member, I feel proud of the MENC and of 
its accomplishments. Often—almost daily—my thoughts 
are focused on a development in school music traceable 
to someone who had the foresight, originality and in- 
genuity to establish a new milestone in music education. 
That original someone can be any one of us; it may be 
you out there in a corner of a far-away state where you 
seem to be isolated. You are not hidden, however, for 
good work will be discovered wherever it may be. In 
fact, today no music educator is lost if he is a member 
of the MENC. 

JosepH SKornicka, President 
North Central Music Educators Conference 


With Courage and Optimism 


REETINGS to the California-Western music educa- 
(3 tors, and professional best wishes from the Cali- 
fornia-Western contingent to music educators all 
over the nation. We have started the current biennium 
with optimism and with determination to continue the 
steady growth and development in over-all advancement 
which have marked the immediate past bienniums in this 
division. The consistent and increasing activity within 
each state organization is most commendable. The past 
four years have witnessed the consummation of the state 
unit organization in our division, with the installation 
of the California Music Educators Association and the 
Nevada Music Educators Association, and their addition 
to the almost 100 per cent list of affiliated state associa- 
tions. The contributions of the state organizations have 
steadily increasing importance to the total forward move- 
ment of music education. Each state association forms 
the grass roots unit, geographically and organizationally, 
upon which to build the promotion and development of 
our profession. 

The splendid new “Music in American Education” 
committee organization plan carries forward the activi- 
ties of the first period of the Advancement Program 
which is now closing; it permits developmental growth 
in all areas and sets up committee organization to in- 
crease and broaden the scope of such achievement. We 
are impressed with the provision for an interlocking 
of personnel between the various committees; this fea- 
ture provides for special interest study and work within 
the framework of a general, over-all perspective. We 
urge you to take advantage of our national president’s 
invitation to indicate your special interest or problem ; 
many of you have returned the form which she provided 
for that purpose. Hundreds of the members of state 
committees in the past were Conference members who 
voluntarily made themselves and their interests known 
to national and state officers. 

Music education has come a long way in the past 
twenty-five or thirty years. Someone has said that, in 
that time, it has developed from a dependent and rather 
helpless infancy to a lusty, vigorous, young manhood. 
Our basic philosophies have been fairly generally accepted, 
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but we cannot stop there. Careful and painstaking 
research is needed to obtain specific answers to many 
unsolved details. Current practices in music education 
need to be scrutinized closely. A look at elementary and 
junior high school music discloses the fact that there 
is a lack of specific knowledge in many aspects of the 
work. Several of the newer practices are still only in 
the experimental stage. Individual specialists have de- 
veloped methods which are effective, but they need to 
be tested against other methods and techniques.. All 
teachers of music everywhere need to become research 
minded, not only in adopting and trying the research 
discoveries of others, but in refining and adding to these 
discoveries by research of their own. What better stim- 
ulation and outlet for this development can there be than 
the committees within the framework of MENC’s Music 
in American Education setup! 


ck 


It is no secret that our schools are under attack—that 
there are organized forces attempting to discredit and 
undermine our public school system. If we believe— 
as many people do—that the maintenance of our schools 
is the principal bulwark of democracy, then we as mem- 
bers of the music education profession are faced with 
the necessity of doing everything possible to counteract 
these subversive forces. We must join forces with our 
colleagues in all fields of education to keep ourselves 
informed fully of what is going on. 


op 


As I look ahead to the National convention in Phil- 
adelphia and the California-Western convention in 1953, 
it is gratifying to know that our work will be built upon 
the development which has resulted from the wonderful 
spirit and cooperation exemplified by the grand people 
in this division. It is equally stimulating to face up to 
the responsibilities, challenges, and the great opportuni- 
ties for service which lie before us. The rewards come 
in the lives of countless numbers of children and adults 
who have been and will be touched and enriched through 
contacts with the greatest of the arts—music. 

Ratpu Hess, President 
California-Western Music Educators Conference 


We Gre on the Wlarch 


to keep pace with the activities and interests of the 
other divisions of the Music Educators National 
Conference. We are proud of our progress in this far 


ik Northwest Conference again this year plans 


corner of these United States. Yet we realize that alone 
we are weak but in our wnion with the other five divisions 
and their respective state associations we have an incom- 
parable strength. So we cherish not only our sectional 
ties and our state ties, where we have our roots, but most 
of all those ties that bind us in one national unit for the 
greatest good of all. 

Most of us are coming more and more to the realiza- 
tion of the relative importance of our state—and even 
district—units, where the real work of MENC must 
ultimately be done. And the work done on the state 
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level, through the mechanics of our division organiza- 
tion setup attains national status by way of the division 
and national committees, and through them is relayed 
back and out to the other states. By the same token, 
work carried on and completed by National committees 
should not die in a pigeonhole, but have nation-wide 
circulation. In other words, my plea is for a closer re- 
lationship between the individual member with every 
other individual member everywhere. 

To carry on the above job to its fullest extent means 
full membership every year for all music educators. 
In what other solvent organization can one be a partial 
member, or a member every other year? Let us keep 
music education on a full-time, completely manned basis 
with full membership for every music educator every 
year! Student member groups in our colleges and uni- 
versities are doing much, and can do more, to bridge the 
gap between the theory and the practices of music edu- 
cation, and to spread the gospel of MENC. 

+ 

Music education is on the march! But this is no time 
nor is this the place to pause. Instead we must go for- 
ward, ahead to something bigger and better now that our 
advancement program has reached its first goal. In our 
stride we need to go ahead in our new “Music in Ameri- 


MEET THESE NEIGHBORS 


SWEDISH 
School in Nacka, a suburb of Stockholm. 


It will be noted that among the instruments in the hands of the teachers are quite a number of 
column as in wide use by the pupils in the 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS, assembled from all parts of Sweden for a refresher course at Skum 
Director of the course is Yngve Haren, supervisor of music in Nacka School District 


can Education” committee setup on the national, div: sion, 
and state levels. We in the Northwest expect to con- 
tribute our full share on all of these levels, and see to jt 
that the pace of music education is not slackened through 
any lack of effort on our part. 

We are looking forward to Philadelphia, March 21-26, 
as to no other national meeting in our history. And you 
will find that the Northwest will have its usual excellent 
representation there, despite the thousands of miles of 
necessary travel. Some year soon we hope to again 
entertain MENC on the Pacific Coast where the Na- 
tional has not come since the Los Angeles Convention 
in 1940, 

In last year’s (1951) convention the Northwest 
proved conclusively by a successful meeting at Missoula, 
Montana, that biennial conferences no longer need be 
confined to cities of 100,000 population and over. So, 
in March 1953 the Northwest will, we are confident, be 
going ahead to an even greater success in one of our 
smaller cities—perhaps in Bellingham or Yakima, Wash- 
ington. For any who might be skeptical, we invite you to 
visit the Northwest at our next biennial! 

We are on the march! 

Les.tie H. ArMstronG, President 
Northwest Music Educators Conference 





“tambis,” referred to in another 


schools of Sweden. 
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HOWARD 


RACTICAL MUSIC is not as cold 
and unimaginative as it sounds. Some 
of the greatest musicians of the past 

> were practical musicians. Bach wrote 
his great organ music as practical music. 
It was the style of his day to write 
fugues, so he gave his listeners what 
they wanted. Mozart wrote operas for the theater on 
order. These operas played hundreds of performances 
before their runs were over. Haydn wrote his 104 
symphonies for the salary he received from his royal 
sponsor. Verdi wrote for the theater of his day as a 
practical composer. His great opera Aida was written 
to order for an agreed upon amount of money. We 
could go on indefinitely citing examples of great com- 
posers who worked within a practical frame but who 
composed beautiful music even though restricted to a 
set formula. 

To me, “Practical Music” is music that fills a definite 
need. Impractical music is music for which there is no 
general craving or need. 

Music is an exact science. Mathematics play a very 
decisive role in its creation as well as its performance. 
However, the fugitive character of a performance adds 
an element which does not exist in most other art forms. 
This characteristic has proven to be an economic handi- 
cap in some cases and a benefit in others. A performer 
can sing or play the same material again and again and 
reap rich rewards if his performance pleases his au- 
diences. Although recording devices have captured a 
part of this elusive characteristic, they can never equal 
the “live” performance. This is due to the fact first 
that no mechanical device has yet been discovered 
Which is as sensitive as the human ear, and, secondly, 
the visual stimulus or personality of the performer 
q@nnot be captured. 

Once in a generation the world produces a Haydn, a 
Mozart, a Beethoven, a Liszt, a Berlioz, a Wagner, a 
Brahms, a Joachim, a Kreisler, a Heifetz. Out of all 
the millions of Occidentals of the past generation, one 
great conductor emerged—Arturo Toscanini. In the 
generation before him came Weingartner, before him 
Richter, before him Von Bulow, and of course Wag- 
ner. Great singers are more plentiful. Usually they 
are not profound musicians and in some cases are de- 
plorably ignorant of the fundamentals of music. 

With the odds so heavily against your community 
producing a musician who will win world-wide acclaim, 
it seems to me far better to try to cultivate a love for 
and understanding of music than to try to find and train 
great talents. By all means, do not stop looking for 
great talents and training them if you find them but do 
not be dissappointed if you do not find any. 


— 


Mr. Barlow, musical director of the NBC “Firestone Hour”, presented 
this address at the Ohio Music Education Association state convention 
in Akron, Ohio, January 26, 1951. 
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PRACTICAL 





MUSIC 





BARLOW 


I believe that the most practical way to serve the cause 
of music is to make music. I mean ensemble playing— 
the forming of groups who make music together because 
they love music, or because they want to earn a liveli- 
hood. These groups can be all professional, or all 
amateur, or part amateur and part professional. As I 
understand it, the amateur musician is one who performs 
or composes music for the pleasure he derives from his 
efforts. The professional musician, while he may also 
derive pleasure from labors, makes his living thereby. 
There is nothing wrong in either case. In many in- 
stances, the so-called “amateur” is more highly proficient 
than the professional. 

I wish that there were more amateurs in music be- 
cause it is the amateur who keeps the desire for better 
music growing. The amateur can afford to be an idealist 
—while, all too often, the professional cannot. The 
amateur musician is the only one who can enjoy “art 
for art’s sake’—such a thing does not exist in pro- 
fessional music. 


Community Orchestras 


In smaller towns and cities I believe that the pro- 
fessional musician does not have a very easy time of it. 
He loves music and enjoys making it. However, his 
economic situation does not allow him to devote his 
entire time to it. Consequently, he has to find other 
employment to provide the major portion of his income. 
This condition does not allaw him to practice sufficiently 
and he can seldom progress much further than his initial 
talent. However, when a group of these men and 
women get together and form a symphony orchestra, it 
is not only commendable but deserves the greatest pos- 
sible support of the local community. The music they 
make may not be as beautiful as that made by a great 
symphony orchestra of one of our large cities, but that 
is of little consequence. The important fact is that they 
have organized an orchestra and play symphonic music. 
If you try to organize an orchestra, do not be discour- 
aged if it is difficult. It does not matter if you have 
only two horns instead of four, or if you have no basses 
at all. You can procure reduced orchestrations where 
the piano fills in for the missing parts. Use four pianos 
if you want to. Every publishing house sells such orches- 
trations for very moderate prices. These orchestrations 
are another example of practical music. Do not be dis- 
couraged. 

The professional musicians in our largest cities are 
the most proficient in the world. This applies principally 
to New York and Hollywood because those two cities 
are where the most money can be made. In Hollywood, 
it is the moving picture industry. In New York, it is 
radio, opera, symphony, motion pictures and now tele- 
vision. Sooner or later, nearly every professional 
musician in the smaller communities tries out one of the 
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large cities. If he succeeds in, let us say, Cleveland, 
he may then try New York. And here is where he 
finds real competition. The New York union, Local 
802, has some 20,000 members—of these, only about 
four or five thousand are employed more or less regu- 
larly. 

Sooner or later the local orchestra which you have 
organized will progress to the point where you will 
need outside players to satisfy the demands of your 
audiences. Then is when you come to New York to get 
your players. New York contains a reservoir of players 
which supplies practically every major symphony or- 
chestra with some of its finest players. Before I became 
the conductor of the Firestone orchestra, I travelled all 
over this country and Canada as guest conductor for 
the major symphonies. In nearly every city I would 
meet one or more players whom I had known in New 
York. 

Subsidies 


As your local orchestra grows and raises its standard 
of performance, you will find that you need more money 
to keep yourselves going. Everything costs money— 
programs, rehearsal halls, performance halls, advertis- 
ing, soloists. Here is where the insidious and sinister 
word “subsidy” comes in. Subsidy is dangerous because 
it tends to pauperize the recipients and give the control 
of the organization to the subsidisor. Jf your benefactor 
is a wise and understanding person who loves music and 
is willing to help you without interfering with the artistic 
side of the orchestra, you are very fortunate. Such a 
benefactor is difficult to find. Before you accept a sub- 
sidy, I would exhaust every other possible source of 
income. 

In Buffalo, New York, the orchestra plays Saturday 
night “pop” concerts. At those concerts, the audience 
is served light drinks and the orchestra plays for danc- 
ing after the concert. They make money this way to 
help pay for the more serious concerts of the symphony 
series. Play whenever and wherever you can for a 
profit if you need to finance a deficit on your more seri- 
ous series. If you find that your original and local 
conductor is not adequate to your growing needs, go to 
one of our great conservatories and take a young man 
of talent who is willing to come to your city and become 
a part of the community. Do not take a man who thinks 


he is ready to conduct the New York Philharmonic— ° 


whose ideas are too big for his capabilities. Take one 
who is willing to accept the challenge of making a success 
of a small town orchestra. 

To go back to the subject of subsidy again. If you 
cannot find a way of making your orchestra self-sup- 
porting and are forced to accept a subsidy, try to get 
a large number of small donations instead of one or two 
large ones. Keep the costs of your performances down. 
Use local soloists as much as you can until they cease to 
draw houses for you. When you are forced to use so- 
called “name soloists,” buy names who will draw their 
fee at the box office. One of my best friends in the 
concert business had a hard and fast rule. If, when he 
sang a concert on a fee basis, he did not draw his fee 
at the box office, he returned his check to the local mana- 
ger who would otherwise have lost money on his concert. 
You can understand why this singer was always in 
demand until the day he retired. There are still a few 
such soloists around. 
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With radio and television bringing fine artists into 
your living room each week, you can easily choose your 
artists yourselves. Extravagant claims of managers and 
paid advertising should no longer sway you. You can 


now hold your auditions in your own living rooms, 


Critics 


Now a word about the critical profession and your 
local newspaper. Anyone who embarks on a perform- 
ing career must face the possibility of adverse criticism. 
He must be prepared to go right ahead regardless of 
what the press may say about his performance. You 
must remember that your press criticisms reflect the 
opinion of only one person in the audience. The fact 
that he has the power to print what he thinks is beyond 
your control. I cannot understand the process of think- 
ing of a person who makes his living by writing about 
music in a community, and then, by criticisms, kills the 
music he is writing about. Enlist your local scribe in 
your project. Engage him to write your program notes 
—elect the editor of your local paper to your Executive 
Board. Make it one big “team for music.” 


The Composer 


The most impractical of all musicians is the composer, 
He has always been that way. I fear he will remain so. 
A composer feeds upon his inner self. He is by nature 
subjective. He does not know where his ideas come 
from. The great majority of these people slave their 
lives away writing music which will never be performed. 
This is largely their own fault. To be a successful 
composer, you must have a dual personality. A creator 
for a time and then a businessman. The trouble with 
most composers is they are not aware of this. They 
feel that since they wrote a song or a symphony it must 
be good, and being good, the public will receive it with 
great joy and applause. In the first place, a composer 
must spend years learning his craft. There is no short 
cut in composition. Correct voice leading as taught by 
Bach and the other great masters (who laid the founda- 
tion) of the art of music, is still the most important 
element of composition. After the composer has mas- 
tered his technique, after he has learned to write down 
correctly what he hears in his mind—then and then 
only is he ready to write for public consumption with 
any measure of success assured. 

I have mentioned the names of some of the great prac- 
tical musicians. of the past—now I would like to remind 
you of some of the great impractical musicians of his- 
tory. Schubert—probably the greatest of all lyric 
compusers who was never able to make a respectable 
livelihood from his immortal songs and symphonies. 
Georges Bizet—whose Carmen failure broke his heart. 
César Franck of whose symphony none other than 
Charles Gounod said “Whoever heard of a symphony 
with an English horn in it? Whatever this composition 
is, it is mot a symphony.” At its first performance in 
Paris, it was not favorably received. When Franck 
returned home after the performance, he was greeted by 
his wife who said “How did it go, César?” He replied 
“It was beautiful—as I knew it would be.” Our 
American, Charles Griffes, was too poor to have the 
parts of his tone poem “Kubla Khan” extracted by 2 
professional copyist. When the opportunity of a per- 
formance with the great Boston Symphony came, he 
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worked day and night for weeks extracting the parts 
from the score. In his exhausted condition, he con- 
tracted pneumonia while traveling to Boston for the 
first performance and died a few days later. 

Only in the popular field are the composers repaid 
for their efforts. And, strangely enough, when “Romeo 
and Juliet” by Tschaikowsky becomes “Our Love” in the 
popular field, “Romeo and Juliet” becomes a sell-out on 
records. When the first movement of Tschaikowsky’s 
piano concerto became “Tonight We Love”—the con- 
certo underwent a new revival in concert popularity. 
The thievery of ideas employed, unashamedly, by Tin 
Pan Alley composers is breathtaking in its bold-faced 
knavery. I am speechless when confronted by one of 


these burglars—and yet, it is a blessing in disguise 
because I know that as soon as the stolen property has 
become popular as a song, I can play it in its original 


form as the thieves will have taught the melody to the 
general public. Nothing can be done to stop this. The 
copyright law says such a practice is not illegal. 

I am told that the big name dance band business is 
controlled by several agencies. Their method of opera- 
tion is quite simple. They find a nice looking boy play- 
ing in a dance band and put him under contract at a 
figure which is so much more than the amount he is earn- 
ing as a player, that he is glad to sign a long-term agree- 
ment. Then they recruit for him a dance band of his 
own. They hire arrangers, pick the tunes to be played. 
If the band catches the public’s fancy another name band 
is launched but it is very largely controlled by the agency. 


In the second and final installment of Mr. Barlow’s article, which 
will appear in the next issue of the Journal, the author discusses prob- 
lems of the composer, offers some suggestions, and comments on progress 
in radio and television. 


Youth Concert Series 


MAREL BROWN 


in Georgia’s capital city of half a million people, comes 

right out and says: “The Youth Concerts given by the 
Atlanta Symphony Orchestra are a vital and important part of 
our school life, offering to our boys and girls a fine opportunity 
for cultural growth and development,” it is proof that the women 
of the Atlanta Symphony Guild were right in instituting the 
Youth Concert series four years ago. 

And when a capacity audience of five thousand boys and 
girls from fifth grade through high school, sit through an after- 
noon’s performance like veteran concert-goers, both in their 
expressed enjoyment and in their perfect manners, and then 
leave Atlanta’s Municipal Auditorium after the first concert of 
the season in such orderly fashion that Mrs. Evans Hall, Jr., 
chairman of the Youth Concert Series, and Ruth Weegand, 
supervisor of music for Atlanta elementary schools, stand in the 
lobby and grin like pleased school girls themselves, it proves that 
Miss Jarrell is correct in her evaluation of the concerts. 

Then. when Kathryn Ketchum, music editor of O’Keefe High 
School’s monthly paper, The Shamrock, says for ail the boys 
and girls in her discerning review of the concert: “All were 
eagerly waiting when Maestro Sopkin lifted his baton, the signal 
for the first number to begin... The third movement of the 
Brahms’ Second Symphony in D Major was the highlight of 
the concert . . . The surprise of my life was when John Ivele 
picked up his trumpet and began his solo in the Nocturne. He 
is the most thrilling trumpet player I have heard or ever hope to 
hear,” it dispels any doubts that might have lurked in the minds 
of Guild members or school personnel when such a series was 
launched. 

It seems that Atlanta has set a precedent in this matter of 
youth concerts. For they have become an accepted part of 
music education in all schools, not only of Atlanta but of sur- 
rounding counties of Fulton, DeKalb, Rockdale and Cobb. Six 
school systems, through their superintendents, now give approval 
and cooperation in making the concerts each season available 
to capacity audiences. Busloads of students come from as far 
away as fifty miles, having heard of the concerts and asked 
permission to attend. 

© overcome the limited seating space, and tying in with 
local custom, two identical concerts are given three days each 
school year—one at twelve o'clock and the other at two o'clock, 
with attendance of about 8,500 each day. 

The Atlanta Symphony Orchestra’s members are expertly 
trained Atlanta musicians, under direction of Henry Sopkin. 
At each concert a high school boy or girl selected by careful 
audition has been presented as guest soloist, either vocal or 
Piano. Because of the growing number of well-qualified as- 
Pirants this year Mr. Sopkin is having two soloists at each con- 
cert. All of them have proven to be musicians of exceptional 
promise. 

It was not altogether easy the first year the Youth Concerts 
were suggested by Woman’s Guild members because of their 
gtowing feeling that more young people than could pay admission 
Price for regular concerts should have access to good music. 
How to gain access to the boys and girls themselves, how to 


Wis Ira Jarrell, superintendent of Atlanta Public Schools, 
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let them know about the concerts, to issue ticl:ets, secure trans- 
portation, handle the expected stampede of 5,000 teen-agers, were 
problems that Mrs. Hall and her committee faced. ‘ 

But their persuasive interest, persistent belief in the idea, and 
perhaps the loss of a few pounds of weight as each woman 
sweated out her assignment — plus the surprise of such excel- 
lent teen-age concert deportment—soon had P.T.A. leaders, 
teachers and school principals, parents and even local ministers 
working like the proverbial beavers to attain the present high 
level of success. Now the Guild’s problem is: How shall we 
limit the number of students from each school on a fair basis? 

For the past two years Mrs. Hall and Anne Grace O’Callaghan, 
music supervisor for Atlanta high schools, have prepared a 
brochure which the Guild sells for $1.00. It contains notes and 
explanations for each of the program pieces, instruction about 
orchestra instruments, some suggestions on correct concert man- 
ners, such as listening and applause, and coupon tickets to the 
three performances. 

Prior to each concert teachers use the information for class 
discussion. They listen to recordings of the compositions, and 
have general classroom study of the music. By the time of ‘the 
concert they have a keen interest in what they will hear, and Mr. 
Sopkin gives additional witty comments before each number. Mr. 
Sopkin is tops in his audience’s estimation. Many feel, as one 
boy expressed it as he climbed to the balcony for the first concert 
of this season, “At last! this is what we have been waiting for!” 

Each fall when brochures are distributed Mrs. Hall emphasizes 
that the Guild is not selling tickets to concerts. They are selling 
music appreciation, with brochures that also contain the season’s 
tickets. A small fund started by an Atlanta musician provides 
free brochures to selected students unable to buy them. The 
Guild also has two music editors from each of the high school 
papers as guests in the press box, and each young editor ‘wears 
the press badge with much dignity and pride. 

The Atlanta Symphony Orchestra, said to be rated among 
the top twenty-five in the country, is only seven years old and is 
the outgrowth of an Atlanta Youth Orchestra which was organ- 
ized to give outlet to musicians following graduation from high 
school. With the acquisition of Mr. Sopkin, who had dis- 
tinguished himself as a teacher in Chicago, the orchestra “grew 
up” and now all the members are adults, though some of them 
are quite young. Nearly all were residents of Atlanta before 
they were accepted in the orchestra. 

With the fourth season of Youth Concerts proving such a 
success, from the standpoint of school officials’ estimates of 
its music education value, as well as the eager attendance of 
Atlanta youth, the women’s division of the Symphony Guild feels 
that the Youth Series is a permanent part of Atlanta’s musical 
growth, and they recommend it as a civic and scholastic venture 
well worth the effort involved in instituting and maintaining it. 

Especially is this true when typical high school boys, who 
might be out practicing football if they were not attending a 
symphony concert, step aside like young,gentlemen on their way 
out of the auditorium to say to Mrs. Hall, Miss Weegand, Miss 
O’Callaghan, or to Mrs. Clifford Ragsdale, current Woman’s 
Guild president, “Gee-e-e! This was the best concert yet.” 
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classroom teachers, school administrators 

and curriculum directors MUSIC IN AMERICAN EDUCATION—a basic 
concept on which has been formulated the “next 
step” in the long-range Music Education Advance. 


elementary and secondary school pupils 


people of the Greater Philadelphia community ment Program initiated by the MENC in 1944—pro. § open 
parents, school patrons vides not only our convention theme, but a frame- Mt 
+ work for activities during the ensuing period which, 
the music industry beginning with the 1950-52 biennium, will have first 
—and music lovers everywhere focus in Philadelphia this coming March. Lobb 
2 


The program to be presented at Philadelphia will 
mark a new milestone in the progress of the profes- 
sion represented by the MENC. Designed to provide 


for exploration and demonstration of the philosophy Breal 
and function of music in education, the convention 

offerings will accordingly encompass (1) aspects of Musi 
world-wide concern today; (2) aspects which have : 
to do with the problems of general education; (3) ~~ 


the specific aspects of music education itself; (4) as- 
pects concerned with the techniques of music edu- 


cation; (5) the qualitative aspects of music educa- _ 
tion; (6) the quantitative aspects of music education. Phi 
2 ; 

~~ ‘ : ; Offici 

The broad theme Music in American Education is, tior 


indeed, “music educators main street” for 1952. Thus 
it is, says President Marguerite V. Hood, that the Speci 





1952 biennial convention has been organized and Pet 
planned, with emphasis on the points mentioned in po 
the preceding paragraph, for all persons directly and Gr: 
indirectly concerned with music education—music (br 
educators, their pupils and performing groups; stu- ss 
dent members of the MENC; the classroom teachers; 1.2 
\ administrators and directors of curriculum; the I 
~ ° ° . ae n-an 
Greater Philadelphia community ; the music industry; clu 
f - school patrons—and all friends of music everywhere. Clu 
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IF dm) 4 ‘Ry Hours and meeting places will be supplied to chairmen and Exhit 
{ ~ = hj others interested, and the official program book to be issued . 
~ § at the convention will contain the complete schedule. 
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f- a Board of Directors, MENC. Morning, afternoon, evening. Ma 
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3 ; Morning and Afternoon as 
Hi ‘ MENC State Presidents National Assembly. 
e J SIE NMIAL CONVENTION Auditors: MENC Board of Directors, MENC Editorial 
— - Board, Editors of affiliated State Association publications, 













Music Education Advancement Program Committees. After- 
noon only. Consult your national chairman for details 
regarding the schedule. 






Special Sessions: Music Education Research Council; Coun- 
cil of State Supervisors of Music; Council of Past Pres 
dents (afternoon); Editorial Board (afternoon; morning 
session with State Presidents National Assembly). 
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Broad Street Philadelphia. 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel left foreground. The 
Academy of Music is close by—at 

about the point where the camera man stood. 
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asic FRIDAY, MARCH 21 

next Evening Principal meetings will be held in the Academy of 
nce- Music, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, and in other nearby 
pro- Opening General Session—“The World Today.” hotels which are cooperating with the Convention 
ime- Music: Westminster Choir, Princeton, New Jersey. Committee. Exhibits will be at the Bellevue-Stratford. 
: Sa seme On, 

uch, University of Michigan Band, Ann Arbor. Requests for room reservations should be sent to 
first Hotels Reservation Bureau, MENC, Architects Build- 


Lobby Sing. ing, 17th and Sansom Streets, Philadelphia 3, Penn- 
sylvania. 








SATURDAY, MARCH 22 


Morning 





SATURDAY AFTERNOON 
Continued 


Opera Workshop (General Session). In cooperation with the 
mae Metropolitan Opera Company at which will be broadcast 
National School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Association direct from the Conference program the two 15-minute in- 
Board of Control. termission periods of the regularly scheduled Saturday 
afternoon broadcasts of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
: ‘“ a , ” and at which also will be a demonstration of opera reper- 

General Session— Music in the Elementary School. : tory by the University of Illinois Opera Workshop. 
Eight 15-minute demonstrations by classroom teachers of 

Philadelphia Public Schools, Grades One to Six. 


Breakfast: National Council In-and-About Clubs. 


Music Education Research Council. 


Special Sessions: Music Education in the Community; Cre- 
, ‘ —_ ‘ 7 dentials for Teaching Music in the Schools; Instrumental 
Official Opening of Exhibits under auspices of Music Educa- Clinic (woodwind instruments) with consultants from the 
tion Exhibitors Association. Philadelphia Orchestra; Music for Childhood; Music for 
Secondary Schools; Contemporary Music for American 
Special Sessions: National Association of College Wind and Schools; Audio-Visual Aids in Music Education; Music in 
Percussion Instrument Teachers; Choral Clinic; Music Higher Education; Music Competitions and Festivals, 
Education and the National Welfare; Music Education under auspices of the National School Band, Orchestra 
and Adult Education; Music Rooms and Equipment; and Vocal Association. 
Graduate Study in Music Education; Instrumental Clinic 
(brass instruments) with consultants from the Philadelphia Dinner Meetings: MENC North Central Division, MENC 
Orchestra; Chairmen of Music in American Education Southwestern Division, MENC California-Western and 
Committees. Northwest Divisions, MENC Eastern and Southern Divi- 
sions. 
In-and-About Music Educators Clubs—Joint luncheon for all 
club members. Sponsored by In-and-About Philadelphia 


Club. SATURDAY, MARCH 22 
‘Evening 


SATURDAY, MARCH 22 
Get-together— Younger music educators attending their first 
Afternoon National since entering the profession with less than five 
years’ experience. 
Exhibits—Music Education Exhibitors Association. 


Reception and Dance—For all members of the Conference. 
General Session—“Music in the Elementary School.” Hosts: Music Education Exhibitors Association. 


Sponsored by the Philadelphia Public Schools, the State 

Departments of Education of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Lobby Sing 
Maryland, and Delaware, Participants: Classroom teachers P 
and specialists who will demonstrate singing activities and 

community singing with the classroom teachers, admin- 

istrators from Philadelphia Public Schools and State De- 

partments of Education of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 

Maryland, and Delaware. 


zlphia Convention Committee 
g Conference at the 


rd of Education 








SUNDAY, MARCH 23 
Morning 


Conference Breakfast (General Session). “Music a Spiritual 
Heritage.” 


Music: String Quartet, Detroit Public Schools. 
Madrigal Singers, Peabody Conservatory of Music, 
Baltimore. 


Church Services in Philadelphia Churches. 
Exhibits—Music Education Exhibitors Association. 


Special Sessions: Editorial Board, Music Educators Journal; 
Music Rooms and Equipment; Music Education and In- 
ternational Relations; Music in General Education; The 
Administration of Music Education; Music in the ‘Small 
School; Teacher Recruitment; Extension Courses in Higher 
Education. 


State Presidents Assembly. 


Music in American Education Committees. This will be the 
first official meeting of all Chairmen, Associate Chairmen, 
Consultants and Committee personnel. All persons who 
have accepted appointments in the new Music in American 
Education Curriculum committee organization plan should 
attend this meeting. 

Luncheons: National Music Camp; Boards of six MENC 

Divisions. 





FESTIVAL FEATURES 
Partial list of Participating Organizations 


N ADDITION to the Philadelphia Orchestra, and 

school, college and adult instrumental and vocal 

groups of Philadelphia and the adjacent area, there 
will be contributions to the festival and educational 
features of the program representing all parts of the 
United States, and all types of music performance, 
such as University of Michigan Band from Ann 
Arbor, Virginia All-State High School String Or- 
chestra, Garden City (Kansas) High School Instru- 
mental Trio, Cut Bank (Montana) High School 
Choir, Port Washington (New York) High School 
Band—to name a few at random. 


Other groups named by President Marguerite V. Hood 
as participants include the Army Air Force Band; 
Westminster Choir, Princeton, New Jersey; Cincin- 
nati (Ohio) Conservatory Brass Ensemble; All-Phila- 
delphia Catholic Girls’ High School Orchestra and 
Chorus; various All-City instrumental and vocal or- 
ganizations from the elementary, junior high and 
senior high public schools of Philadelphia; Hartford 
(Connecticut) Senior Inter-High Choir; Elizabeth 
(New Jersey) Recreational Band; Peabody Conserva- 
tory Madrigal Singers, Baltimore, Maryland; Uni- 
versity of Illinois Opera Workshop; University of 
Wichita (Kansas) Flute Trio; String Quartet (grades 
six through nine), Detroit (Michigan) Public Schools; 
Pennsylvania All-State High School Chorus; South- 
eastern Pennsylvania High School Orchestra; Howard 
University Choir, Washington, D. C.; Oberlin (Ohio) 
College Orchestra; Washington-Lee High School 
Choir, Arlington, Virginia; Temple University Choir, 
Philadelphia; Huntington High School Chorus of 
Newport News, Va.; William A. Russell High School 
Boys Chorus from East Point, Georgia; Cornell Col- 
lege Choir, Mt. Vernon, Iowa; Davidson (North 
Carolina) College Band; Champaign (Illinois) High 
School String Orchestra and Vocalettes; Phoenix- 
ville (Pennsylvania) High School Band; Orchestra 
from School for Handicapped of Philadelphia; West- 
field (New Jersey) Senior High School Choir; 
Lafayette College Men’s Choir, Easton, Pa.; West- 
chester (Pa.) State Teachers College Choir; Joliet 
(Ill.) Elementary School Band. 











SUNDAY, MARCH 23 
Afternoon 
Concert. Auspices of the Pennsylvania Music Educators 
Association. 


Pennsylvania All-State Chorus. 
PMEA Southeastern District Orchestra. 


Special Sessions: Annual Meeting of the Music Education 
Exhibitors Association; AACTE-MENC-NASM Join: 
Committee Meeting; Council of Editors of State _Publica- 
tions; The Administration of Music Education in Cities 
over ‘100,000; The Administration of Music Education ip 
Smaller Cities; MENC Advisory Committee to Armed 
Forces; Records. 


Tea—Christiansen Choral School. 
Student Member Reception. 


Dinners: American Institute of Music Education; Phi My 
Alpha Sinfonia. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 23 
Evening 


Concert. 
Howard University Choir, Washington, D. C. 
Flute Trio, University of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas. 
Oberlin College Orchestra, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Lobby Sing. 


MONDAY, MARCH 24 
Morning 


Exhibits—Music Education Exhibitors Association. 


General § Session—“Music, An Active Force in American Edu- 
cation.” 
Music: Washington-Lee High School Choir, Arlington, 
Virginia. 


The Philadelphia Orchestra and the Temple University Choir, 
Complimentary Rehearsal for members of the MENC. 


Luncheons: College and University Alumni groups. 


MONDAY, MARCH 24 
Afternoon 


Exhibits—Music Education Exhibitors Association. 


General Session—“Making a Professional Career of Music 
Education.” 
Music: Virginia All-State Orchestra, under the auspices of 
the Virginia Music Educators Association. 


Special Sessions: Joint meeting of Editorial Board of Music 
Educators Journal, and Editors of the State Publications; 
General Music Classes (Music for the General School Stu- 
dent); Instrumental Music in the Schools; Vocal Music in 
the Schools; Music Literature, Composition and Theory: 
Parent-Teacher Education. 


Tea—University of Pennsylvania. 
Reunion and Reception—Fred Waring Music Workshop. 
Dinner—Music Education Exhibitors Association. 


MONDAY, MARCH 24 


Evening 


Schools on Parade. Presented by the Philadelphia Public 
Schools and sponsored by the Evening Bulletin. Episodes 
will include All-Philadelphia Senior High School Orchestra, 
All-Philadelphia Senior High School Chorus, All-Philadel- 
phia Elementary School Chorus which will ‘perform works 
of unusual interest as individual units and in combination. 
Also included in the Schools on Parade program will 
various dance groups from the Philadelphia Senior High 
Schools in choreography set to music of contemporary 
composers. 


Lobby Sing. 
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Here is another opportunity to test the amazing tech- 
nical and tonal resources of the Leblanc Symphonie 
clarinet. This “‘performance reserve,’’ which only the 
leblanc can offer, will give you the utmost confidence 
in yourself and your instrument, enable you to play 
with far greater ease and control. Most important of 
all, the Leblanc Symphonie removes all mechanical and 


acoustical limitations on your ability to progress. There 
Leon Leblanc, 
: ‘ [st Prize, Paris 
your musical future. Conservatory, 
, creator of the 
Leblanc Sym- 
phonie clarinet 


is no more worthwhile investment you could make in 


* Your Leblanc dealer will be glad to arrange a trial without cost or obligation. 
See him today, or write G. Leblanc Company, Kenosha, Wis. 
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Our large comprehensive stock represents 


the Music of All Publishers. 


2 FCES—means Fast Courteous Efficient 
Service. 


3 On Approval selections contain both old 
and new music and are individually pre- 
pared to meet your personal needs. 


4 Band and Choral Conductors are continu- 
ously kept abreast of New music as it is 


released by All Publishers. 


5 Gambleized Music stays intact—lies flat— 
never any missing pages, and lasts a life- 
time—making your Music Budget go fur- 
ther. 


Start the New Year Right — 
You dow't sawble with Gamble’s 
He give you What YOU NANl When. yoy need \\ 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC COMPANY 


218 SOUTH WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 4 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 25 
Morning 


Breakfasts: Members of the Louisiana Music Educators As- 
sociation; Joint Breakfast of members of the Florida Music 
Educators Association and the Tennessee Music Educators 
Association. 


Exhibits—Music Education Exhibitors Association. 


Special Sessions: National School Band, Orchestra and Vocal 
Association Board of Control; Council of Editors of State 
Publications; Music Education and International Relations; 
Music in the Rural School; Piano Classes; Strings; Records; 
Music Literature, Composition and Theory; Music Educa- 
tion and the Handicapped; Supervision of Music Education; 
Choral Clinic. 


General Session—“Music and American Youth.” 
Music: William A. Russell High School Boys’ Chorus, 
East Point, Georgia. 


Biennial Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 


Luncheons: Sorority Luncheons; Pennsylvania Music Edu- 
cators Association. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 25 
Afternoon 
Exhibits—Music Education Exhibitors Association. 


General Session—“The Contribution of Music to Adult Liv- 
ing.” 
Music: Cornell College Choir, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 


Special Sessions: Choral Clinic; String Instruments in Music 
Education; Wind and Percussion instruments in Music 
Education; Organ Instruction; Piano Classes; Junior 
College; Education of the Music Teacher; Music in the Ele- 
mentary School; Music in the Junior High School; Films. 


Tea—Temple University, honoring officers of the MENC. 
Student Member Supper. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 25 
Evening 


Concert Program. Organized and directed by the Cultural 
Olympics of the School of Education of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Army Air Force Band. 
Brass Ensemble, Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


Marching Band Demonstration by Phoenixville (Pennsyl- 
vania) High School, and William Penn High School, York, 
Pennsylvania. 


Lobby Sing. 








WEDNESDAY, MARCH 26 
Morning 


Exhibits—Music Education Exhibitors Association. All day. 


General Session—“Music in Special Education (for the Handi- 
capped).” 
Music: Orchestra and Chorus (Grades Six through Ele- 
ven), Widener Memorial School, Philadelphia. 


Special Sessions: Concert and String Clinic by Curtis String 
Quartet; Training of Elementary Teachers; Films; Radio- 
Television; Audio-Visual Aids Equipment; General Music 
Classes (Music for the general school student); Music for 
the General College Student; Choral Clinic; Journal of 
Research in Music Education meeting sponsored by 
Editorial Board, Research Council, and Committee on 
Graduate Study in Music Education; Pre-School; Senior 
High School. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 26 
Afternoon 


General Session—“Music and Human Rights.” 
Music: Catholic High School Girls’ Orchestra and Verse 
Speaking Choir presented by the Catholic Schools 

of the Archdiocese of Philadelphia. 


+ 


Speakers on the various aspects of the general theme are 
being invited from the fields of general education, music 
education, special education, industry and international af- 
fairs. Also invited to participate in the Conference meet- 
ings will be visitors from foreign countries, some of whom 
are members of the Preparatory Commission of the Inter- 
national Music Council, sponsored by UNESCO, which 
has charge of arranging for the International Conference 
on Music Education to be held in Brussels in 1953. (Imme- 
diately following the Philadelphia meeting there will be 
held a meeting of the Preparatory Commission). Also in- 
vited to attend the meetings will be visitors from foreign 
countries who are concerned with the planning of the 
projected International Conference on Education of the 
Professional Musician, tentatively scheduled in Salzburg, 
Austria, in 1953. 


rs 


The foregoing digest of the forthcoming biennial program 
lists performing groups at general sessions and evening 
concerts only. In addition, many music education groups 
from various parts of the United States and the Greater 
Philadelphia area will perform or participate in demonstra- 
tions at the special meetings and meal functions. A partial 
listing of the organizations thus far scheduled appears else- 
where in this announcement. 
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INETY-SEVEN years ago, in 
IN 1855, there were about 
four hundred thousand 
people in Philadelphia, then the 
second city in the United States, 
when a group of men decided to 


build a Temple of Music. It was 
a large undertaking for those 
days: a stroke of signal en- 
terprise to erect a building of the 
size of the present Academy. 
Even today it is comparable with 
any in the city and many in the 
country. But the city had out- 
grown Musical Fund Hall, and 
the people wanted opera on a 
scale as it was then being given at 
the Academy of Music in New 
York and in the Boston Theater 
in Boston. 

Broad Street was selected as 
the site of the proposed building. 
This was a daring step because 
the center of Philadelphia was 
then in the vicinity of Fifth and 


The Story of Philac 


Sixth Streets. Broad Street was 
purely a residential street. No 
office buildings were upon it, no 
theaters, no banks. Chestnut 
Street was the main artery. The 
present City Hall did not exist so 
that one had an _ unobstructed 
view up Broad Street. Very little 
traffic existed on Broad Street, 
and one of the reasons advanced 
for the location of the Academy 
on this street was that the ab- 
sence of much vehicular traffic 
would insure quiet and freedom 
from street noises. 

The musical spirit of Philadel- 
phia was just awakening. It had 
thrown off the yoke of musical 
prohibition imposed by the early 





of M 


Friends and Presb 
disdained even an 
church, which the 
ously called a “i 
erything was primit 
traffic regulations, 
order for automdbil 
ing the Academy, 
horses and carriag 
days, with instructio 
riages will set dow 
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There were othe 
Philadelphia, but fe 
The Walnut Street 
standing, was then 


and Presbyterians who 
d even an organ in a 
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and carriages in those 
ith instructions that “car- 
rill set down heads south 
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were other theaters in 
phia, but few in number. 
ulnut Street Theater, still 

was then given over 





chiefly to pantomime. The Arch 
Street Theater was there, with 
the famous John Sleeper Clarke 
and Mrs. John Drew playing; 
Fox’s Variety House existed, but 
later became the Chestnut Street 
Opera House; there was a Winter 
Circus, a German Theater on Cal- 
lowhill Street, and Jayne’s Hall 
and the Concert Hall on Chestnut 
Street, with Sansom Street Hall 
and Musical Fund Hall supplying 
the city’s concert auditoriums. 
But they were all moderate in size 
and capacity. 

A quarter of a million dollars, 
a large sum for those days, was 
needed and subscribed; a com- 
pany was formed with a capital 





stock of two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, and the first 
Board of Directors to manage 
“The American Academy of Mu- 
sic” was elected. It consisted of 
John B. Budd, president; George 
S. Pepper, Frederick Graff, Sam- 
uel Branson, James C. Hand, John 
P. Steiner, Charles H. Fisher, 
Isaac S. Waterman, James Tra- 
quair, Lyon J. Levy, F. J. Dreer, 
and Fairman Rogers. 

The ‘two leading architects of 
Philadelphia, H. LeBrun and G. 
Runge, were engaged to design 
the building. LeBrun’s theory of 
acoustics was the excavation of 
a large dry well underneath the 
parquet floor, a corresponding 
dome in the ceiling, a sounding 
board in the orchestra pit, and 
round walls at the back of the 
auditorium. So successful was 
he in carrying out his theory that 
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a 
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Diamond Anniversary 
Certificate of 
Pablic Seats 


Brand Names Founda- 
tion, Inc., is a non-profit 
organization established to 
encourage highest stand- 
ards of product distribu- 
tion. Their Diamond An- 
niversary Certificate (more 
than 75 years) reads: ‘Brand 
Names Foundation, Inc., 
in recognition of continuous 
service to the American 
People since 1857 awards 
to the brand name KIM- 
BALL for pianos and or- 
gans W. W. Kimball Co., 
Chicago, Illinois, this Dia- 
mond Anniversary Certif- 
icate given to Brand Names 
which have been tested by 
the judgment of the Amer- 
ican People for 50 years or 
more and have won and 
held public confidence 
through unfailing integrity, 
reliable quality, and fair 
pricing.” 


Kimball is now in its 
95th year of service to 
American music lovers. For 
almost four generations, 
“Kimball” on a piano has 
meant the very best in tone 
quality, long life, and prod- 
uct integrity. Is it any 
wonder piano experts in 
every field specify Kimball 
pianos for instruction use 
—and buy Kimballs for 
their own use? 


31 E. JACKSON BLVD.,CHICAGO 


the building, from its beginning, 
was declared the most perfect, 
acoustically, in the United States. 

On July 26, 1855 the corner- 
stone of the building was laid and 
the building was erected. But 
the architects and builders made 
a singularly farsighted move; 
they allowed the building to 
stand without a roof for one year, 
exposed to the heat of the sum- 
mer and the cold of the winter. 
This “settled” the walls to such 
an extent that not a single crack 
has ever appeared in them. In 
1856 the building was completed. 


+ 


On the evening of January 26, 
1857 the new Academy was 
thrown open with a ball attended 
by the wealth and fashion of 
Philadelphia, and on the evening 
of February 25, 1857 the first 
opera was presented. It was “II 
Trovatore,” with Madame Gaz- 
zaniga as Leonora, Mlle. Aldini 
as Azucena, Sig. Brignoli as Man- 
rico, Sig. Amodio as Count Di 
Lune, Sig. Colletti as Ferando, 
and Sig. Muller as Old Gipsy. 

Philadelphia had never seen 
anything like it. A capacity house 
there was, and a remarkable gath- 
ering of Philadelphia “first fam- 
ilies,” bejeweled and begowned 
in the height of fashion. The peo- 
ple waxed eloquent in their ad- 
miration of the house, the bill, the 
stage settings and the exquisite 
music. The occasion was chron- 
icled by the newspapers of New 
York, Boston and other cities, 
and the fame of the new Academy 
of Music, because of its marvel- 
ous acoustics, quickly became na- 
tional. 

In these days of the high cost 
of opera seats it is interesting to 
read in the program of that occa- 
sion the prices then charged: 
Parquet, parquet circle and bal- 
cony, one dollar; family circle, 
fifty cents; amphitheater, twenty- 
five cents! 

A succession of the operas of 
the day and in 1860 came Patti, at 
the height of her career. It was 
also in this year that there oc- 
curred the performance of opera 
acclaimed as the most brilliant 
ever held in America up to that 
time, at which the young Prince 
of Wales, later King Edward VII, 
was present. He occupied the 
box on the balcony floor to the 


right facing the stage, known as 
“The Prince of Wales’ Box.” 

It is said that there was not a 
star of first magnitude in the op- 
eratic firmament who did not sing 
in opera on the boards of the 
Academy during the years follow- 
ing—among them Colson, Hauck, 
Albani, Annie Louise Cary, Chris- 
tine Nillson, Clara Louise Kel- 
logg, Campanini, Ronconi, Pere- 
pa, Rose, Castle, Scolara. First 
performances of “Il Trovatore,” 
“Aida,” “Hamlet,” “Lohengrin” 
—operas so familiar to ears of to- 
day—were given at the Academy. 
Later the public demand for 
French opera bouffe became evi- 
dent when in the sixties Madame 
Aimee appeared and created a 
furor in Philadelphia. 

Meanwhile, concerts and dra- 
matic performances began to be 
given in the Academy, and now 
the roll of great names became 
even more distinguished. Edwin 
Forrest and Charlotte Cushman 
gave performances, and soon the 
greatest lights in the world of 
drama began to speak their lines 
from the Academy stage. Edwin 
Booth, the great Ristori, and the 
greater Salvini played on its 





PEAKING of the Academy of Music, 
Frances Elliott Clark says, “It seems 
most fitting that in 1952 we are 

going back to hold our meetings within 
the walls of Philadelphia’s temple of 
great music and great oratory... . 
the beautiful pillars and walls could echo 
the music performed in the Academy it 
would indeed be a prelude to the paradise 
of song. . . . Two great national events 
of special significance to music educators 
stand out in my memory. The first was 
the biennial meeting of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs in 1911, and the 
second our own Music Supervisors’ Con- 
ference meeting there in 1920... . The 
Music Clubs had organized a department 
of public school music in 1909 and the 
first program planned by the department 
was given in the Academy, with some of 
our best speakers on a program which 
was embellished by the singing of a 
chorus of 600 high school girls... . In 
1920 the Conference heard the famous 
Philadelphia Orchestra, which will again 
lay for us in 1952. We also heard the 

etropolitan Opera Company in ‘The 
Barber of Seville,’ the Matinee Music 
Club (now the largest in the Federation), 
and recitals by Fritz Kreisler and David 
Bispham. . . . Of course I remember the 
welcome by Governor Sproul, Edward 
Bok and Madame Olga Samaroff, and 
the banquet for 500 guests given by the 
Victor Talking Machine Company, as 
well as the singing of Indian Princess 
Wahtahwasso and Reinald Werrenrath 
and the address by Dr. John Finley, 
famous editor.” 
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stage. In concert work Ole Bull, 
Rubinstein, von Bulow, Moreau, 
Legendre, Vieuxtempts, Mahler 
—every artist of note played in 
the Academy. 


+ 


The purposes of the Academy 
were then brceadened, the great 
public and political meetings be- 
gan to be held. Nearly every 
president of the United States 
from the time of James Buchanan 
has spoken from its stage; Abra- 
ham Lincoln spoke here several 
times. In 1872 General Grant 
was nominated for the Presidency 
for the second time in the Acad- 
emy. Don Pedro, emperor of 
Brazil, was present on several oc- 
casions in the Academy during 
his Centennial visit. 

During the term of President 
Cleveland one of the most notable 
dinners ever given in Philadelphia 
was held in the Academy. The 
entire parquet was floored over; 
1500 persons were present; two 
orchestras played and the Pres- 
ident and his bride and the am- 
bassadors of foreign nations were 
present. The greatest orators of 
the day—Henry Clay, Daniel 
Webster, William Lloyd Garri- 
son, Edward Everett, Henry 
Ward Beecher, Robert G. Inger- 
soll, T. DeWitt Talmage, John B. 
Gough, James G. Blaine, Daniel 
Dougherty—all have spoken from 
its stage. 

In fact, the history of the Acad- 
emy of Music is a reflection of 
the history of its times. Not a 
great movement has ever swayed 
the American people but has been 
voiced on the Academy stage. 
And it has always been an insti- 
tution of public service and not a 
commercial enterprise. 


+ 


After nearly a century of service 
the building still stands, consecrated 
to its original purpose of music, the 
drama, and the public good. Years 
have added to its flavor ; memories 
dear to the heart of every true 
Philadelphian cling to its walls. To 
thousands of Philadelphians it is 
truly “the dear old Academy.” 
Better equipped today than ever, 
with its modernized stage, its reno- 
vated dressing-rooms, and its en- 
larged capacity, the building is 
even more justly entitled to its 

CONTINUED ON PAGE SIXTY 
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Qnatruments 11 
the (Classrooi 


MAURINE TIMMERMAN 


AVE you thought of using real instruments in the 
general classroom? Have you tried enriching the 
singing activities by giving everyone a chance to 

play strings? Have you considered the vast opportuni- 
ties for building harmonic feeling, for teaching the staff, 
and for teaching transposition? Has it occurred to you 
that you can build a tremendous interest in instrumental 
music by way of the general classroom ? 

Let us visit the Fairfax Elementary School. First we 
shall go to the third grade. Miss Brown, the classroom 
teacher, could play a little piano and had introduced the 
keyboard to her pupils last year. This experience had 
been so successful that Miss Brown had decided to attend 
the summer workshop at State College, and learn to do 
the same sort of thing with other instruments. One hour 
daily had been spent in actually learning to play the in- 
struments, and one hour had been used in working out 
correlations with singing, rhythmic, and listening activi- 
ties. Hence, Miss Brown had some acquaintance with 
strings, woodwinds and brass. She, herself, had con- 
centrated on strings because they were more adaptable 
to her third grade. offers t 

so that 
. to play 


The author, assistant professor of music education at Los Angeles Leav 
State College of Applied Arts and Sciences, Los Angeles, California, teacher 
supplied these scenes from her methods classes. Beginning at the 

top: (1) Ukulele and guitar add color to Hawaiian songs in elementary 

music methods classes. All methods students learn to play the ukulele 

and autoharp. Miss Timmerman seated at right. (2) Students from 

brass class correlate with music methods class. Vernon Leidig, teacher, 

Standing at left. (3) String instruments play simple parts written by 

members of the class. (4) Kindergarten-Primary methods class corre- 

lates keyboard experience with singing. The piano teacher, Mrs. Plank, 

is standing at left. (5) Class enjoys Latin-American rhythms, using the 

autoharp and some instruments they have made. 
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The usual rhythm instruments plus some the students 
have created, some melody bells, and an auto-harp are 
in evidence. The class has previously learned to sing 
and to play the auto-harp for “Church Bells”? in the 
key of G Major. 

Today, Miss Brown has a cello in the classroom. All 
the children are excited for Miss Brown has said that 
they all could play it. Christine is feeling especially im- 
portant today for she has gathered the information nec- 
essary for this project. Her older brother plays the 
cello. She explains the different parts of the cello—the 
scroll, the pegs for tuning, the fingerboard, the bridge, 
the tailpiece, the end peg, and the bow. The strings are 
C,G, D and A. Miss Brown draws a picture of the 
strings on the blackboard (figure 1). 

Christine plucks the strings and the students discover 
that C, the lowest, is also the thickest, and that the higher 
the pitch of the strings, the thinner the string. Different 
children try plucking the strings. Experimentation 
shows that the strings do not snap against the finger- 
board if plucked at an angle rather than straight up and 
down. 

Miss Brown calls attention to the auto-harp chart they 
made yesterday for this song, “Church Bells”: G /G 
D7 /G /D7 /G /D7 /G. She asks the class if they 
observe any similarity between the auto-harp chart and 
the cello chart. Of course, they mention the G and D. 
Then they try playing the G and D strings using the 
auto-harp chart. It works! Several children try as the 
remainder of the class sings. 

Then the class decides to use a small and a large bell 
alternating on the dings and the dongs. Someone sug- 
gests that their chimes would sound well played softly 
during the verse. All in all, the effect is charming and 
the children know quite a bit about the cello. John 
offers to write the cello part on the staff for tomorrow 
so that the class will not have to use the auto-harp chart 
to play the cello. 

Leaving the third grade we enter the fourth. The 
teacher, Mr. Berg, plays a violin. Last summer he was 
a camp counselor and he brought back a song which the 
children love. It is Sarasponda, a spinning song. They 
have sung and played the auto-harp accompaniment in 
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the key of C Major. One of the pupils, Connie, has 
brought her violin today. She explains the parts of the 
instrument and the strings to the children. Mr. Berg 
draws a chart on the board (figure 2). 

Since there is no C string on the violin, the class de- 
cides to sing the song in the key of D. (Mr. Berg guides 
them a little at this point.) Open D can be used through- 
out the verse in place of C, then they can use G and A 
on the chorus in place of F and G. The sequence is 
placed on the blackboard, and first Connie and then 
others try plucking the strings while the class sings. 
Connie suggests that she might bounce the bow using 
5 *Timmerman, Maurine, “Miss Brown Teaches the Class Piano.” 
Music Educators Journal Vol. XXXVI, November-December 1949, p. 


*McConathy, Osbourne, et al, New Music Horizons, Book III, p. 123 
New York: Silver Burdett, 1944. 
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- try it and it works fine. 





eighth notes. This could represent the whirr of the 
spinning wheel. She says that this kind of bowing is 
called “spiccato,” and that plucking the strings is called 
“pizzicato.” Furthermore, composers and arrangers 
write “arco” when they want the player to use the bow 
again after playing pizzicato. Down bow is marked 
nm and up bow is marked v. As the lesson closes Mr. 
Berg promises to let the class try the violin again and 
later to try the cello and the string bass. He also calls 
for a volunteer to write the violin part for the spinning 


" song. 


In the fifth grade more activity of this sort is possible 
because many of the students are taking instrumental 
lessons. The class we visit sings “Walking at Night’? 
and Marion is able to play a simple descant on her flute 
during the verse. Fred plays the C and the G7 chords 
on the auto-harp. Sophie volunteers that someone could 
play the open C and G strings on the cello. The class 
tries different effects and combinations. Then Miss 
Gardner, their teacher, shows them the viola. They 
examine it and compare it with the violin which they 
have already tried. Julie suggests that as long as the 
strings are the same as the cello, only higher, she would 
like to try playing the viola. She is successful. Miss 
Gardner then shows the class some viola music. Natu- 
rally the new clef interests them. Miss Gardner places 
a chart for the viola on the board (figure 3) and Julie 
offers to write out the viola part for class tomorrow. 

Then Miss Gardner asks Ray if he has learned to 
play the notes in figure 4 on his trumpet. He has. She 
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gives him a little part using these three notes. He may 
play it tomorrow while the class sings the chorus of 
“Walking at Night” in the key of Bb. Consequently, he 
must learn to transpose when he wishes to play while 
the class sings. 

Mr. Simmons teaches the sixth grade. He, too, at- 
tended the workshop last summer. Jeannette, Arthur 
and Jack have started clarinet lessons and are very eager 
to show the class what they have learned. First, they 
give a little demonstration of the instrument explaining 
the reed, the holes and the keys. Mr. Simmons has 
written two notes on the board (figure 5). Jack and 
Arthur sound them together several times. The class 
decides that this sounds like the bagpipe the Scotchman 
played in assembly yesterday. Do they know a Scotch 
song? Of course. They know “Galway Piper.’ 
Couldn’t Jack and Arthur play the bagpipes on their 
clarinets while the class sings “Galway Piper”? They 
(The class sings in the key of 
F). Mr. Simmons has written another easy little part 
for the clarinet. It involves only G, F# and A. Jean- 
nette plays this part and the boys play theirs as the class 
sings the song. 

Let us return to Fairfax school several weeks later 
and see how they are correlating the use of instruments 
with the listening program. 

In the third grade they have learned to play the theme 
of “Largo” from the New World Symphony by Dvorak. 


’Zanzig, Augustus, Singing America, p. 59. Boston: C. C. 
Birchard, 1936. ’ 
‘Dykema, Peter, et al, Music Everywhere, p. 8. Boston: C. C. 


Birchard, 1948. 
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They play it on melody bells and on their tonettes. Now 
they are listening to a recording of a major symphony 
playing it. Miss Brown, without comment, has started 
playing the record while the children are quietly working 
on art. They all look up and smile because this is their 
piece. 

The fourth grade has sung a song using the theme of 
“Country Gardens.” They have performed it on the 
auto-harp and the cello. Now Mr. Berg plays a re- 
cording of Percy Grainger playing it on the piano. The 
class is delighted; they recognize an old friend in this 
piece. Mr. Berg asks if it would make an interesting 
dance. Then he tells them something about English 
Morris dances. The class decides to create their own 
dance and to add bells and sticks as the English did. 

The fifth grade has been singing “Prayer” from 
Hansel and Gretel.’ Their Miss Gardner has a simple 
part for the clarinet. Marea plays it while the class 
sings. Then Miss Gardner plays a recording of a sym- 
phony playing this number. The class is thrilled. What 
instruments do they hear? They will add the violin, the 
flute and the auto-harp later. 

The sixth grade has been studying South America. 
They have learned a number of interesting Latin- 
American songs and have made some maracas, claves, 
guiros, and drums. A man who arranges for dance 
bands was here yesterday and showed the class how to 
use these instruments. They have learned some inter- 





*‘Zanzig, Augustus D., Singing America, p. 115. Boston: C. C. 


Birchard, 1936. 


esting things about South American rhythms. Today Mr 
Simmons is playing a recording of Yma Sumac singing 


“High Andes.” The class listens again for the pattern 
of the drum. They write it on the board (figure 6) for 


{F312 2, 


two drums, then decide that the cello could play this 
same pattern by plucking the strings (figure 7). Mr, 
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Figure 7 





Simmons has also written some simple parts for the 
clarinet and the trumpet. The children experiment for 
different effects, always keeping in mind that the instru- 
ments must not overbalance the singing. This is fine 
background for the brasses in orchestra. 

We have seen only a few of the many possibilities for 
students learning about instruments firsthand. Miss 
Morgan, the special teacher at Fairfax, never has diffi- 
culty finding someone to play cellos and string basses. 
The whole school knows a little about them and many 
are eager to learn more. The entire school is interested 
in orchestras and bands. Those who play instruments 
are always thinking of ways to help out in the general 
music class. Music morale is high. 

Why not try your ingenuity in correlating all phases 
of the music program ? 


THE CHALLENGE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE SEVENTEEN 


Armed Services and the music educators. It will be 
here that the many music educators who have been co- 
operating with the Armed Services in their own com- 
munities for a long while will be able to contribute marty 


helpful suggestions. 
+ 


There are several aspects of this challenging oppor- 
tunity that emphasize the importance of music in our 
home-community services. We, as music educators, 
are ready to meet that challenge, and by so 'o ng further 
the ideals and objectives of the MENC. 

But—are there those in our group, complacent and 
indifferent to the dangers all about us, who do not see 
beyond this current—even; perhaps, incidental—need, 
the greater challenge to our very existence ? 

Are there those who will remain confident and qui- 
escent, believing that someone—some power—some 
faith unsupported by action—will preserve our Re- 
public? That will protect our right to be and live, 
think and act as we choose? Are we inert in the midst 
of the attacks by subversive forces upon the very heart 
and mainspring of our country—the public schools? 

Music educators, here is the challenge to you. Un- 
less you and your colleagues are mice instead of men 
and women, you will assert yourselves—and now. 

That means you will do something besides saying 
“Amen”—unless your thinking and your belief are out 
of line with the declaration and the determination for 
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which the picture on this JoURNAL’s cover is a permanent 

and unshakable American symbol. 
Colleagues and friends, the challenge is greater than 
we may know. Shall we meet the challenge four-square? 
VIRGINIA CARTY 


The author of this article, who was recently appointed chairman of the 
subcommittee on Music Education and the National Welfare for MENC 
Cooperation with the Armed Forces, is dean of the Peabody Con 
servatory of Music, Baltimore, Md. Other members of the committee: 
Mary Cross, Montgomery Blair Senior High School, 501 Dele Drive, 
Silver Spring, Md.; Mary F. de Vermond, president of Maryland Music 
Educators Association; Richard Montgomery, High School, Rockville, 
Md.; Hendrick Essers, 1730 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C; 
Miriam Hoffman, supervisor of music, Board of Education, Hagerstown, 
Md.; Thomas Lawrence, 218 Newburg, Catonsville, Md.; Chester 
Petranek, 9821 Rosensteel Ave., Silver Spring; Corwin Taylor, super 
visor of instrumental music, Board of Education, Baltimore; Be n 
Walton, Washington, D. C., Public Schools; Richard Werder, musi 
department, Catholic University, 1620 Michigan Ave., Washington, D.C. 

Representatives of the Armed Forces and others in the group pictured 
on page 17 include: Lt. John McDonald, assistant officer-in-chargt, 
U. S. Naval School of Music; Hal Williams, deputy director, Office @ 
Community Services, U. S. Air Force; Brigadier General Charles W. 
Christenberry, chief, Special Services Division, Adjutant General's 
Office, Department of Army; Lt. Commander William H. Smith, officer 
in charge, U. S. Naval School of Music; Vanett Lawler, associatt 
executive secretary, MENC; Lt. Harold Arberg, assistant chiel, 
Soldier Music Unit, Special Services Division; Mrs. Betty Taylor, assist- 
ant head of recreation, Special Services Branch, Department of Navy; 
Richard Werder, music department, Catholic University, Washington, 
D. C. Lt. Colonel S. E. Mear, chief, Army Bands Branch, Special 
Services Division; Hendrick Essers, Public Schools, Washington, D. C; 
Chester Petranek, Chevy Chase-Bethesda High School, Md.; Ardois 
Casgrain, assistant chief, Community Services Branch, Special Services 
Division; Shannon Allen, chief, Information Branch, Special Services 
Division; Dean Snyder, chairman, Armed Services Collaboration Com 
mittee, Society for the Preservation and Encouragement of Barbershop 
Quartet Singing in America, Inc.; Captain Clarence L. Mills, chiel, 
Music Unit, Special Services Division; Lenard Quinto, chief of mus% 
Veterans’ Administration; Thomas Lawrence, county supervisor of 
strumental music, Catonsville, Md. 
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who have written an exciting series of music education and choral books 
for singers of all age levels. The Krones have drawn on their vast teach- 


the WW? Y ing experience to create a library carefully edited for each age group 
for . FS es} A and filled with easily remembered music all love to sing. The teacher will 
ns find these books an invaluable aid with groups of all sizes. 

be | “Growing Up With Music” Series 

iss a 

ffi- (A hag This Series offers wide possibilities for group participation and exploring. 


ses. = Sgtes — JERRY AND JANET OF THE FARM — lower grades ..........ceeeeeeeeees 50 
r COME, LET US MAKE A GARDEN — lower grades ...........seceeeeseeees 50 
SONGS OF TRAVEL AND TRANSPORT — lower grades ..............245. 50 


COMPLETE EDITION BOOK I — Contains above three books plus teaching 
RS GE UOT oo. oi. 0 65.0 0:00.00 din cescecesebectienssunnn 2.50 


MUSIC OF THE TROUBADORS — upper grades .............cceeesseeeees 50 
MINSTRELS AND MINNESINGERS — upper grades ............seeeeeeees 50 
THE MUSIC OF EARLY GREECE — upper grades .............c0eseeeeeee 50 
CHRISTMAS, ITS ORIGINS, MUSIC AND TRADITIONS .................. 50 


COMPLETE EDITION, BOOK II — Contains last four books plus teacher sug- 
SOURS GE COU 6.058 chcccvenewseesescsedsenscedssnssesace 3.00 


“A World in Tune” Series 


Part Songs and Descants for all occasions to delight singers of every grade 
han and Junior High chorus. 


“4 @M  Our First Songs to Sing With Descants From Descants to Trios 

ENC i ie Very Easy Descants Descants and Easy Basses 

Con , Mes ee Songs to Sing With Descants More Descants and Easy Basses 
rive, - aes Our Third Book of Descants Inter-Americana 

ville, r sg " ‘ Great Songs of Faith Descants for Christmas 


own, bl : .* “ Each Book 65c 


~ i Write for descriptive catalogue listing these books 
cae and many other publications. 
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Utilizing Our Own 
Resources 


HAZEL GERTRUDE KINSCELLA 


THE Editorial Board feels that Miss Kinscella’s 
article is particularly valuable at a time when 
so many centennial and other civic celebrations 
are under way. It also offers a most interesting 
review of the part that music played in the 
lives of the pioneers in the Pacific Northwest. 
Miss Kinscella is professor of music, University 
of Washington, Seattle. 


people of the United States have become aware 

of the vast artistic possibilities of their own en- 
vironment and history. This is in the best tradition. 
For centuries, the finest creative artists in the world 
have found their greatest inspiration in the folkways 
and the historical records of their homelands. 

In the Pacific Northwest, for example, the local 
point of view has suddenly taken on a new impor- 
tance. We feel an ever-expanding pride in our ox- 
team or covered-wagon ancestry. The sturdy virtues 
and democratic common sense of our grandparents, 
and the brave or humorous anecdotes of their every- 
day adventures on the frontier make amazingly good 
subjects for conversation. Almost every time such a 
story is told music plays some part in it; for, making 
history in Washington Territory (and later in the 
new state of Washington) these pioneers always 
sang. They found comfort and companionship in 
loneliness or hardship in the singing of beloved 
hymns which had been familiar to them “back 
home ;” and they entertained themselves, when work 
was done, by going to the singing school, or to a 
“calico ball,” a gay event at which the neighborhood 
merrymakers whiled away the hours between twi- 
light and dawn with square dance and schottische. 


Local History Rich in Material 


There is no dearth of humor, of poignant tender- 
ness, or of dramatic situation in local history. Scores 
of true pioneer tales await only the hand of a creative 
writer or composer (who may be either a professional 
or an amateur) that they may blossom through his 
imagination into a work of art. 

As these words are being written the city of Seattle 
is preparing for a centennial celebration; and pupils 
in a schoolroom across Puget Sound are working out 
a pageant based upon the lively beginnings of the 
University of Washington—an event which took place 
in Seattle in 1860-1861, at a time when there were 
only about sixty homes in the frontier village down 
on the waterfront. The authors of this local history 


J UST NOW, more than at any time in the past, 
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pageant will surely not fail to give due prominence ig 
their script to Seattle’s first musical organization— 
the new brass band which tootled so audaciously og 
December 31, 1860, the day the University’s first 
building was dedicated. The total repertoire of this 
group of pioneer amateurs was then decidedly limited 
Playing mostly by ear, the twelve young me 
are said to have “executed” Yankee Doodle, Darling 
Nellie Gray, and Rally ’Round the Flag several times 
that day. History says that they continued to do s9 
on every civic occasion of importance throughout the 
next decade. The story of their joyous, sometimes 
patriotic, performances takes on more than a touch 
of romance with the passage of the years. 

The list of exciting pioneer events upon which an 
alert student body can base its creative work is ak 
most endless. There is, for instance, the story of 
the first schoolroom in the Pacific Northwest, which 
was opened on November 17, 1832, at Fort Vam 
couver, a Hudson’s Bay trading post on the north 
shore of the Columbia River not far from the present 
site of Vancouver, Washington. Here John Ball, the 
volunteer teacher, found that his hardest task was 
an insistence upon the use of the English language. 
His young charges—many of them the offspring of 
French-Canadian-Indian unions—spoke French) 
Chinook, Cree, Nez Percé, or dialects. To help his 
scholars learn English, it is said, Schoolmaster Ball) 
taught them by rote the hymns and social songs 
which he recalled from his own childhood in the 
east. It is certain that music continued to be used 
in the schoolroom at the Fort for many years. If 
1836, Narcissa Whitman (known as “the sweet 
singer” of the Walla Walla mission) was a guest at 
Fort Vancouver, and on the evening of Septembe: 13 
wrote into her diary: “This morning visited the 
school to hear the children sing.” 


Music an Important Feature 


Music was, indeed, a feature of life at the Fort so 
long as Dr. John McLoughlin continued there as 
factor for the Hudson’s Bay Company. For years he 
maintained a Highland piper who played during the 
serving of each evening meal; as well as at such times 
as when Indian parties came visiting, or at the spring 
arrival of the fur brigades. 

Companion stories recount episodes in the lives of 
the various missionaries who worked among the 
Indians of the Columbia Valley during the early] 
decades of the nineteenth century. The diary of Mr& 
Mary Walker (to be found in the Oregon Histori 
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Quarterly) makes modest mention both of teaching 
the Indian children to read music, and of helping 
with the usual “Monday night concerts” at which 
the missionaries sang and played violin for their 
Indian audiences. We are pleased to learn that one 
of the first books to be published in what is now the 
state of Washington was an eight-page hymnal in 
Nez Percé. This little book has the added distinction 
of being the first hymnal ever printed in the entire 
Pacific Coast. Both the press and type which made 
it possible had been sent to the Walla Walla mission 
in 1839 from the Sandwich (now Hawaiian) Islands. 
(A copy of this rare volume may be seen in the 
Northwest Room of the University of Washington 
Library. Another copy is owned by the Oregon 
Historical Society, Portland.) 


Sources of information 


Old diaries (sometimes known as journals), copies 
of territorial newspapers and handbills, letters, ac- 
count books, and depositions made by pioneers are 
important sources of information concerning our re- 
cent past in the Pacific Northwest. 


From reading 





Haze) Gertrude Kinscella is shown in the Music Center alcove in the 
School of Music library, University of Washington, where she is pro- 
fessor of music, beside the melodeon she gave to the university. Cases 
above the melodeon contain 19th Century ballads, some dated in the 
1850’s. On the organ is “The Beauties of Harmony,” dated 1835. It 
is printed with “‘buckwheat.” or shaped, notes. Miss Kinscella was 


chairman of the MENC Committee on Folk Music, 1948-51. 










































them we learn, for example, about the arrival of the 
first piano in the Pacific Northwest; about a frontier 
parade with “band” (fiddle and barrel-drum) on July 
4, 1876, on the present site of Spokane’s leading busi- 
ness street; of “log-cabin sings” at the Meeker home 
in the Puyallup Valley; of the first local “concert” 
ever held in Seattlhe——an event which took place in 
Yesler’s Hall, down near the old sawmill and wharf: 
of the eagerly awaited appearance of the first visiting 
“virtuoso musicians,” who came north by steamer 
from San Francisco. 

From similar sources comes a tale concerning the 
landing of the little Denny party on the forlorn beach 
at Alki (now West Seattle) one rainy day in Novem- 
ber, 1851, which presents a simple but dramatic pic. 
ture of the scene. We see, in imagination, the stolid 
Indians who watched the newcomers from their van- 
tage points beneath the dripping trees, while the 
steamer Exact which had brought the party up from 
Portland weighed anchor and headed north for the 
Fraser River Valley and the Queen Charlotte Islands 
with its remaining passengers—a handful of gold 
miners who continued their unending game of cards and 
their ceaseless, monotonous singing of Three Blind Mice, 





Schools Should Stress Local History 


A local school can also give immeasurable service 
to state history, both by seeking out past events in 
its locality and by writing them down with exact. 
ness, that they may be available as art resources to 
whomever would use them later. Each student in 
such a lively situation may ask many questions re 
garding pioneer- music, both at home, and of his 
neighbors. 

Who brought the first violin, the first organ, the 
first piano to this neighborhood? On what occasions 
were these instruments first used? Who played them’ 
Who was the first music leader in the community? 
How was he paid, or did he make music only be 
cause his liking for music compelled him to do s0? 
When, where, and by whom was the first singing- 
school started in the vicinity? Who was the teacher? 
What textbook did he use? Are any of these old- 
time singing-school books still in existence? When, 
where, and by whom was the first choir organized 
in the county? When was music first taught in this 
school district? What about the first band? Who 
owned the first phonograph: in the community? Ar 
there any of these early (now “historic”) phono 
graph records still in existence? Who owned the 
first radio in the neighborhood? What was the first 
broadcast ever to be heard in this school, or in this 
town? And what music was sung or played on that 
first broadcast? 

The knowledge acquired by so diligent an inquiry 
into the beginnings, and also into later developments 
of music in the community, will be a source of de 
light and never-ending pride. To make it still mort 
alluring, we find that all our folk and history tf 
sources are colored by an intangible but compelling 
force, the underlying heroic spirit of those uncot 
querable people who dared the dangers of oceai, 
prairie, desert, or mountain pass to find their “prom 
ised land.” 
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Basic Purposcs and Objectives of 
Music Education 


USIC EDUCATION today faces increasingly new 
N i challenges since it is not only a vital force in 
Aimodern education but is also one of the most 
tent factors in modern life. A changing order of 
civilization with new conceptions of living, new econ- 
omies, and a new emphasis on the creative power of the 
individual, brings us face to face with problems far 
removed from those of Lowell Mason’s time. We are 
constantly reminded that in 1951 we must put music 
within the reach of all people, regardless of economic, 
intellectual, or social status. When music teachers be- 
come fully convinced of the functional value of bringing 
the appreciation, understanding, and creative interest 
of music to everyone, only then can these challenges be 
met. 

The need of detailed attention to the development of 
purposes and objectives which must guide teachers of 
music in our schools is very marked. Resolutions pre- 
pared by the MENC Council of Past Presidents have 
been adopted by the Conference formulating purposes 
and objectives in music education. But too few music 
teachers have read them and tried to make use of them 
in daily practice. To achieve direction, any organized 
group must be aware of what it wants to accomplish. 
This is particularly true in education where it is neces- 
sary continually to coordinate and integrate one aspect 
of the program with another. 

Without stated objectives, coordination and evaluation 
are impossible. Music programs have suffered in many 
schools because of this lack in orientation. In too many 
schools it has not been possible to make the best showing 
and give the public and school population really good 
music because it has been futile to evaluate accurately 
and objectively the accomplishments of the music pro- 
gram. As a result, putting on musical shows or some 
type of public production has been the only criterion 
utilized in measuring the efficiency of the department. 

Well-stated objectives and purposes would do much to 
bring balance to such a program and would aid ad- 
ministrators, faculty, students, and parents to develop 
perspective relative to the real values of music in the 
schools. This is clearly a responsibility of the entire ad- 
ministration and faculty rather than of a single music 
teacher or staff. Yet the individual music teacher must 
show deep concern in this task and probably furnish 
the initiative for setting such a project in motion. The 


Pa Rush, chairman of the Music Education Department, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, is second vice-president of the 
usic Educators National Conference. Formerly director of instru- 
mental music in Heights High School, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, he was 


President of the Ohio Music Educators Association 1940-41. 
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real test of purposes and objectives is, of course, whether 
or not they are in line with the purposes and objectives 
established for the whole school system. Such a prin- 
ciple would certainly extend to matters of qualifications, 
tenure and salaries of teachers, recruitment of students, 
grades, credits, graduation, teaching standards, curricu- 
lum, and administration. No school can long afford to 
support, as a part of its total program, an appendage 
which is out of line with its major objectives and which 
fails to meet the test of sound principles of learning and 
administration. 

In establishing purposes and objectives, it should be 
recognized that a well-rounded music education program 
has four major directions of responsibilitiy. These four 
directions are: (1) To the students who participate in 
the program ; (2) to the academic program of the school ; 
(3) to the student body and faculty of the school; and 
(4) to the parents and public at large. In carrying out 
responsibilities to the persons in these four areas, the 
music education program should be guided by the follow- 
ing purposes and functions. 


Area I—The Students Who Participate 


To provide opportunity for wholesome recreation in singing, 
playing and listening as a means of developing happy, well- 
adjusted individuals. In The Child’s Bill of Rights in Music 
prepared by the Council of Past Presidents for the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference (Spring of 1950) the first resolu- 
tion stated: “Every child has the right to full and free oppor- 
tunity to explore and develop his capacities in the field of music 
in such ways as may bring him happiness and a sense of well- 
being.” 

To encourage capable youth with an interest in music, who 
might not otherwise be sufficiently interested in education to 
remain in school long enough to complete their school work. Most 
music teachers can cite numerous cases of such students who 
drift into their music classes and find, at last, their first deep 
interest in school. 

To encourage the development of sound scholarship, good 
sportsmanship, and the appreciation of the value of cooperative 
effort, self-reliance, initiative, persistence, integrity, making 
sacrifices for the common good, and such values as come from 
participation in musical groups. Where else in the entire educa- 
tional program can be found a better opportunity for “Democ- 
racy in Action”? 


Area lil——The Academic Program of the School 


To strengthen and vitalize the music program of the school. 
All music should not be for recreational purposes, especially 
that for the talented and serious students. Students with real 
interest and who are highly capable should be challenged through 
vital and positive music courses. Again we quote from The 
Child’s Bill of Rights in Music. The fifth resolution states: 
“Every child shall be given the opportunity to have his interest 
and power in music explored and developed to the end that 
unusual talent may be utilized for the enrichment of the individual 
and society.” 

To encourage and stimulate some form of music for every 
child. The pride and loyalty always found in well-developed 
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musical groups will seldom fail to command the respect and 
active interest that is so necessary to achieve this result. 

To serve as a training ground for prospective music educators, 
youth leaders for community and church music groups, pro- 
fessional musicians and singers. 


Area IIl—School Community of Students 
and Faculty 


To serve as a means of unifying and stimulating group morale 
in the whole school. The pages of history are filled with ex- 
amples of this functicnal aspect of the “universal language.” 

To develop qualities of loyalty, belongingness, and such at- 
tributes as will carry over into later life and help in the develop- 
ment of good citizenship. 

To stimulate general interest in wholesome musical activity, 
whether it be singing, playing or listening, which will cause 
students to find an area of interest which they can pursue 
throughout their lives as a hobby or avocational expression. The 
kind of musical interest developed in school so often is carried 
home and becomes the chief interest there too. 

To provide the student body and faculty with opportunities 
for developing habits of good concert behaviour. The social 
value of educational concerts, given in a proper setting, im- 
presses a youthful audience of the need for dignity on such 
occasions. Proper habits and right attitudes are the inevitable 
result. 


Area IV—The Community at Large 


To provide a means of interesting citizens of the community 
whose children are no longer in school in the general education 
program. The various “Know Your Schools” programs that 
are sponsored from time to time never fail to take advantage of 
the common interest a large segment of the community will have 
in music. 

To promote a wholesome relationship between local taxpayers 
and school music supporters by providing activities of common 
interest such as recreational music groups in the adult education 
program. 

To serve as a public relations instrument in attracting new 
recruits into the music program of the school. How often one 
outstanding child from a certain street has been the means of 
bringing several other students from that same street or area 
into the music program. 


Eight Basic Principles 


There are eight basic principles which govern the or- 
ganization of the music education program if the pur- 
poses and functions mentioned here are to be achieved. 
Briefly these principles are: 

(1) The music program should be organized so that it is a 
basic and accepted part of the total educational program of the 
schools. (Full recognition must be given to the fact that the 
major function of any school is education.) 

(2) The total music program should be organized to serve a 
maximum number of students. 

(3) The music program should be so organized that it not only 
reaches every child but also helps each individual learn to think, 
feel, and act in a creative manner, 

(4) The music program should be organized in such a way 
that it conforms to the best accepted practices of all school 
departments. The fourth resolution of the Child’s Bill of Rights 
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CONCORDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE, SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Perhaps you have seen this picture in the JOURNAL before but it was erroneously captioned. The building is on the campus of Concordia Teach 
College, River Forest, Illinois, and is one of which any school could be proud. Apologies to all concerned, and especially to the members 
Concordia Student Member Chapter 316, who must have been quite disappointed b 














in music proposes: “Every child shall have an opportunity tp 
grow in musical appreciation, knowledge, and skill throvgh in. 
struction equal to that given in any other subject.” 

(5) The music program should be so organized that all the 
controls of the program remain within the school. 

(6) The music program should be so organized that ther 
is a fine balance between all aspects of music such as orchestra 
choir, band, appreciation, and any other offerings. 

(7) The music program should be so administered that it 
reaches into and vitalizes not only the program of fine arts in 
the school but also correlates with all school subjects. 


(8) The music program should be organized to serve the whok 
child, including the social, mental, physical and emotional ¢e. 
velopment of pupils. Few departments can boast of greater op. 
portunities than music provides to contribute in the building of 
better mental and emotional health of students. 


+ 

As can readily be seen, much lies ahead for the music 
education program if music teachers will take the time 
and make the effort to state their objectives and pur- 
poses. There are many factors that need attention in 
our present program, but none is more urgent than the 
one just stated. More and more schools are accepting 
and recognizing the music offering as a vital and integral 
part of the total educational picture. 

There is much to commend music study in the schools 
beyond the development of fine appreciation of and love 
for good music. As a character building agency for 
American youth, probably only the athletic department 
can approach music in its possibilities. And there ar 
many who believe that opportunities for building red 
mental, emotional, and physical health are even greater 
in music than in physical education. Few other agencies 
possess so much that is potentially good for making 
better people for tomorrow’s world. The music teacher 
to a large extent is responsibie for bringing the ob 
jectives and purposes discussed here to the attention oi 
their school authorities. While students must play their 
part too in making such achievements possible, it is wel 
known that their attitudes and interests are greatly in- 
fluenced by their teachers’ attainments and enthusiasm 
If the teacher is deeply and sensitively musical, follows 
high ideals in the practice of making music, and i 
unselfish in his devotion to the cause of good music, his 
students are more than likely to apply themselves to 
serious study and will arrive at the goals we have here 
set for them. No teacher stands in a more favorable 
position than the music teacher with clearly defined ob- 
jectives. It is to such individuals that we must entrust 
the privilege and responsibility of creating situations that 
will challenge youth to make their finest contributions to 
music and to life in these United States. 
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IN CHICAGO 
243 South Wabash Ave. 


nk to the Leader — 
the World's largest selection . . 





SOLOS AND 
ENSEMBLES FOR 


BRASSES ano WOODWINDS 


Looking for fresh new contest materials? Need some time- 
less classics for recital, concert or assembly program build- 
ing? Any musical materials you may require are most 
readily available at your nearby Lyon & Healy or by mail 
from our Chicago loop store. Here, as nowhere else in the 
world, you have access to works from every reputable do- 
mestic publisher, plus all the in-demand publications avail- 
able from abroad .. . in these and all other combinations: 


"Ol? Fn Duets a Trios Saxophone Quintets 
utes 3 Flut 2 Altos, Tenor, Barit 
[] 2 Clarinets Hl 3 Bb Clarinets eu ja, ay 
L] 2 Saxophones [_] 2 Bb Clarinets and [-] 2 Altos, 2 Tenors, Bass 
[] Flute or Oboe Bass Clarinet Baritone 
and Clarinet [] Flute, Oboe, Clarinet Brass Duets 
Woodwind Quartets (_] Flute, Clarinet, Bassoon [] 2 Trumpets (Cornets) 
C] 4 Flutes [_] Flute, Oboe, Bassoon B Tri 
[] 4 Bb Clarinets [] Oboe, Clarinet, Bassoon 73 Tr: ws ts. Pi 
CT] 2 Bb Clarinets, Alto and CJ 2 Bb Clarinets and O —— 
a Bass Clarinet Bassoon ms Troneols 
ute, Oboe, Clarinet, Ww. i —— 
sae ce ett 54 Poncho 
Horn, Bassoon 


Send for listings of music available in these categories, for Woodwind and Brass Solos and all 
other combinations . . . plus our comprehensive compilation of Methods, Studies and Collections 


for Woodwinds and Brasses. 
ARBOR - CLEVELAND - COLUMBUS - DAVENPORT - EVANSTON - OAK PARK - OMAHA : ST. PAUL 
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joyed and profited by the wisdom which often 
comes from lending an ear to the young. In 

the previous installment of the Audio-Visual Forum, 
selected groups of boys and girls from primary grades 
through high school “had their say” about a filmed ver- 
sion of Arthur Honegger’s symphonic poem Pacific 231.* 
“The Children Speak,” in the November-December 


TC IS ASSUMED that readers of this page have en- 


JOURNAL, gave a number of satisfying approaches and 
procedures in the selection and use of films in music 


classes. On the other hand, just as many questions 


were raised, at least by implication. 
Among other things, the comments—which came from 
assorted age groups—suggest that a film of high quality 
cannot be pinned down to either an arbitrarily fixed 
subject area or to some predetermined grade level. 
In other words, the inference is that the sound film is a 
medium of expression and communication. 


*Music Educators Journal, November-December, 1951, P. 40. 


BEGONE DULL CARE. New York: 
National Film Board of Canada, 1270 
Avenue of the Americas. 16mm. Color, 
Running time 9 minutes. 


This release presents a lively and 
witty interpretation of jazz music in 
an abstract fantasy of rhythmic color 
forms. Fluid lines and colors painted 
directly on film are apt visual expres- 


Therefore 


FILM REVIEWS 


the story, partly with dance, 
narration, keeping a delicate balance 
between words and stylized hand ges- 
ture that is delightful. 
score is by Wansantha Wana Singh. 


good film—like good music, good art, or any other su- 
perior cultural achievement—offers a variety of ap- 
proaches as well as many points of emphasis. A fine 
film, which Pacific 231 unquestionably is, may be adapted 
to many and varied teaching purposes and conditions. 

It is good news that here, in our own country, the 
groundwork is being laid for creating more films of this 
kind and quality. Giving impetus and considerable en- 
richment to the undertaking are importations from other 
countries. Again, Pacific 231 can be cited as an example, 
the composer himself directing the film in cooperation 
with the French National Railways. 

Other examples of films that were selected in relation 
to their artistry and their appeal for both general and 
special groups of learners including adults are offered 
in the reviews that follow. 

Each film presented is an instance, also, of how the 
powerful medium of sound-film can be employed to 
encourage the interchange of cultural values on an ever- 
broadening international scale. 


and “Man” by Jean Lurcat. The 
choral and instrumental music which 
accompanies these works of art was 
chosen from the French Anthologie 
Sonore. It includes Dances Francaises 
du VXLe Siecle—Bassedanse, pavanne, 
gaillarde. 

Allegro du Trio en 
Jean-Marie Leclair 

Quator en F Mineur—by J. K. F. 


partly 


The musical D Majeur—by 


sions of the music played by the 
Oscar Peterson Trio. The synchroni- 
zation of musical rhythms with the 
rhythmic oscillations of the moving 
lines and colors of abstract visual de- 
sign is an achievement of Canada’s 
talented animator, Norman McLaren. 


THE EARTH SINGS. New York: 
Brandon Films, Inc., 200 West 57th 
Street. Black and White, 16mm. 
Running time 15 minutes. 

Seven folk songs of Palestine are il- 

lustrated and interpreted by Scenes of 

pastoral Israel. Songs of work and 
play, of things of the spirit, and of 
peace and rest are performed by 

Raasche, the Hebrew ballad singer 

with a mixed chorus. A flute, clari- 

net and bassoon provide an effective 
accompaniment for a film that is a de- 
light to both the ear and the eye. 


FABLE OF THE PEACOCK. New 
York: Brandon Films, Ince., 200 
West 57th Street. 16mm. Color. 
Running time 14 minutes. 


This is a fanciful music-dance story of 
how the jungle animals cured the pea- 
cock of his strutting vanity. The film- 
ing of this graceful Oriental dance has 
been done with charm, beauty. and 
simplicity. Lakshimi Wana Singh tells 
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FRENCH TAPESTRIES VISIT 
AMERICA. New York: Franco- 
American Distribution Center, 934 
Fifth Avenue. 16mm. Color. Running 
time 27 minutes. Available from 
above source by subscription only, 
but may be purchased or rented 
from A. F. Films Inc., 1600 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N.Y. 

It seems appropriate to follow Pacific 

231 with another outstanding film made 

available in this country through the 

cooperation of the French Cultural 

Services. This motion picture is an 

excellent color screening of the fa- 

mous French tapestries loaned to the 
people of the United States as a good- 
will gesture from the French govern- 
ment. It is a rare treat to look at these 
beautiful woven pictures against a 
background of lovely and appropriate 
music. Indeed, the music gives another 
dimension to the visual experience 
while the camera favors the eye further 
by picking out significant details which 
might otherwise pass unnoticed. The 
tapestries shown on the screen include 

“The Apocalypse” series (14th century), 

“Coronation of Clovis and the Siege of 

Soissons” (15th century), and two con- 

temporary tapestries, “Theseus and 

the Minotaur” by Marc Saint-Saens, 


Fischer 

Ouverture—by J. Rosenmuller 

Motet (Selig sind die Toten), 
Heinrich Schutz 

2eme Concert Royal—Prelude by Fran- 
cois Couperin 

Il etait une begere—French folk song 

The King’s Hunt—traditional 

The Selfish Giant—by Eric Coates 


THE RIVER. New York: Castle 
Films, 1445 Park Avenue. 16mm. 
Black and White. Running time 
23 minutes. 

The theme of this famous documentary 

is the Mississippi River. The dis- 

tinguished musical score by Virgil 

Thomson is matched by the superb 

commentary and direction of Pere 

Lorentz. The passing years have not 

dimmed either the excitement or the 

artistic effectiveness of this film pro 
duced—created is the better word— 
nearly fifteen years ago (1937). It is 

an achievement in which we, as 4 

nation, may be justly proud. For The 

River is a milestone in the development 

of that unique and relatively new 

medium—the sound film. 


Lita Bette Prrts, Coordinating Chair- 
man, MENC Committee on Audio 
Visual Aids. 
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@ FAULTLESS TONE 
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In all percussion fields, Leedy & Ludwig 
Tympani models are chosen for their many 
superior features. The precision-made (pat- 
ented) silent ball-bearing cone pedal clutch 
assures exact tuning and is guaranteed to 
HOLD the tone. No ratchets to wear, wedges 
or springs to slip or get out of adjust- 
ment. Special bell cranks insure equal 
strain on all six tension rods up and down 
the scale. 
uniform thickness throughout. Extra strong 


Machine-drawn kettles insure 


triple flange counter hoop. Visit your local 
Leedy & Ludwig dealer and see the com- 
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(Photo at right) 

BILL EHRLICH, outstand- 
ing tympanist with the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra. 





(Left) BILL STREET, well 
known teacher at Eastman 
School of Music and tympa- 
nist with the Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 


(Below) PHIL GENTHNER, 
fine tympanist with the 
Army Ground Forces Band, 
uses and recommends Leedy 
& Ludwig tympani, 





(Photo at left) 

CHESTER MARTIN, 
tympanist with the Roxy 
Theater Orchestra, New 
York. A long-time 
Leedy & Ludwig user. 





. 
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‘ re), Pee 
Wri 
nee for interesting and informative new 


booklet, “Tympani Talks and Tips.” Includes sugges- 
tions on proper care and keeping, plus educational 
“historical highlights” of tympani and full description 
of latest equipment. Address LEEDY & LUDWIG, 
Dept. 123, Elkhart, Indiana. 
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Cc. G. CONN LTD., ELKHART, INDIANA 
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*Alleluia 
*The K 


First Star 


$.S.A. 


Lonel 
*Nightfall (Liebestraum 


*Rustle of Spring 


T.T.B.B. 


Old Chisholm Trail 


*Go Down, Moses 
*Clear the Way 
*Music, When 1 Lights 


*Old Barn 


*Glory to the King of Kings 


The Foggy, Foggy Dew 
S.A.T.B. 


Poor Wayfaring 5S 
“Taoke ¢ — Yangtze —~ “At 


Dayton, Chio 
New York 13 


Memphis 3, Tenn. 





Are You Ready to Sing? 
We Are Ready to Serve! 
Festival Octavos 


Macabre Sai 
*Tito the Clown (Humoreske) Tschaikowski 
*The Vikings Bold (Norwegian Dance) 


*Home-Bound Rangers <abscnbcsstaomabal 

*o — Hour (Etude in E Major) chapin 
erry Dance 

Ctnvteasion for a Holiday (Valse Bluette) 


(Kamennoi-Ostrow ) 
*Beautiful Dreamer (Four-hand accomp.) 


Wake, Lovely Spring (The Last Sprii ee 


) 
*Invitation of the Bells (cine of eon 


Sinaien 
Lady on a Fan (Flute Obbligato) (‘The 
Suite’) 


jo Plays Wilson 
*The Shepherds’ Dance (“Henry VilI'’) 
German 


Traditional 
The Trumpet shall Sound (‘‘Messiah’’) 
Hande 


R 
*Song of Peace W eptalendie”) eees 


Stone cam beve Uke an Gites ..Wiieen 


* = Available in other voice arrangements 


LORENZ 


Publishing Company 


(Rus: dt 


Rubinstein 
Foster-Peery 


Tschaikowski 
mare 


Chicago 4 
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WHICH CROSSROAD? 


EW will disagree with the basic 
points of Dr. Mursell’s article Mu- 
sic Education at the Crossroads. 
We agree that at present, music “is half a 
subject” and “points towards a hypothe- 
tical reading ability which almost never 
materializes.” Also, “We are frustrated 
and limited by narrow conceptions of 
what music education can and ought to 
be....” But many of us are concerned 
as to how best we can improve matters; 
how can the desirable objectives be 
achieved? What are the possibilities in 
terms of what the teacher can do? 
After all, we need to bring the general- 
ities of the printed page to actual prac- 
tices in the classroom. The “abandon- 
ment of preconceptions” is very good, 
but what, specifically, is our goal? 
Whatever improvements or changes are 
to be suggested, they will require a basis 
in fact and a possible realization in deed. 
What are some of the major considera- 
tions which can give the signpost at our 
crossroad the guidance in the right di- 
rection and in terms understandable to 
the teacher and to the layman? 


Signposts at the Crossroads 


(1) The elementary school is the crux 
of the situation. It is here where we 
need to build our foundation of solid 
music teaching, and it is here where any 
changes and improvements can best be 
made, It is here where we can achieve 
“music for all.” 

(2) The playing of music is becoming 
more and more important. Playing an 
instrument “puts music across” effective- 
ly. Our best singers invariably have had 
some experience playing an instrument. 
The playing of an instrument is a vital 
music-making experience. There are a 
number of possibilities of providing all 
elementary students an opportunity to 
play music, as well as to sing it, which 
have not been explored and which may 
prove of tremendous significance for the 
future of music education. 

Let us examine a few of the considera- 
tions for providing more instrumental 
music training of some kind to all stu- 
dents. The rhythm band instruments and 
the exploratory wind instruments such as 
the tonette, Tetashane. song flute, and 
others are very usable. They have a real 
function for a comparatively short time. 
The playing of band or orchestral in- 
struments, including the piano, accordian, 
guitar and other “regular” instruments 
have their shortcomings. In _ general 
these may be enumerated as follows: 
(1) A large variety of playing techni- 
ques is required, (2) there are too many 
transposing instruments which make the 
problems unnecessarily awkward, and (3) 
many require not only considerable sums 
of money to buy but also to keep in good 
playing condition. 


Instruments in this music making by all 
should fulfill the following basic require- 
ments: (1) No transposing instruments 
should be used; (2) the setup should be 
simple enough ‘for a non-instrumentalist 
or even a regular classroom teacher to 
learn within a short time; (3) the in- 
struments used must have good tone 
quality, be in tune, be relatively low in 
original cost as well as in the cost of 
upkeep, and be 100 per cent chromatic. 
If possible, these instruments should be 
both easy to finger and the easiest of all 
to play. The basic set of instruments 
should be school-owned. 


What Instruments? 


(1) A keyboard instrument. This is 
a “must” because the pitch is established, 
keys are easy to depress, and one can see 
the scale structure and the meaning of 
music notation better than with any other 
instrument. Placing a number of pianos 
in the same room does not appear as the 
best practical solution. In my opinion 
the use of one piano and a number of 
dummy keyboards is to be avoided. 

Whether our keyboard instrument will 
be a piano of some kind or an organ or 
reed instrument, only time and use will 
tell. The multiple-keyboard instrument 
illustrated here is an experimental model 
of one possible solution. This instrument 
is in reality five instruments mounted on 
the same table with one central blower. 
The sound is produced by reeds as on an 
organ or accordion. Limited use indi- 
cates that children like this instrument 
very much, The teacher can shut off the 
motor, and the sound, by a simple flick 
of a switch ; the sound is good in quality 
and in itch. 

(2) Two C brass instruments. A cor- 
net and a baritone built in C, but witha 
change to Bb, when these are to be played 
with Bb music, seems a desirable instrv- 
ment in this music making setup for 
intermediate grades. There is practically 
no one who cannot learn to play either 
the baritone or the cornet. Furthermore, 
there is no member of the woodwind, 


Experimental multiple-keyboard instrument 
designed by Mr. Rohner. It utilizes key 
boards, reeds and bellows of piano accordions. 
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string, or brass family easier to finger 
or easier to blow. The embouchure and 
fingering can be learned by any teacher 
in a very Short time. (The C baritone 
sounds one octave lower than the C 
cornet. ) - 

The advantages of these two brasses 
in C instead of Bb are: (1) No trans- 
position is required. This permits players 
to read from any vocal or piano music 
and to play with any other C instruments. 
For the non-instrumentalist teacher a C 
instrument is preferred over any trans- 
posing instrument. (2) Because the 
range is extended upward somewhat in 
raising the basic pitch from Bb to C, 
the comparatively high singing range be- 
comes more accessible. It is desirable 
for the students to sing and play in the 
same key. (3) Sharp key signatures are 
easier to finger on the C than on the B», 
where two additional sharps are required 
to the key signature of the C music. 

As preliminary to the teaching of the 
C brasses it may prove desirable to let 
all play some inexpensive plastic bugles. 
Sufficient extra mouthpieces for all to 
blow can be purchased. Thus on the 
basis of preliminary experience in playing 
the bugles the pupils who negotiate the 
high tones the easiest will be put on the 
C cornets, while those for whom the low 
tones are the easiest will be put on the C 
baritones. 

Can the same instrument be used by 
several different students? Today it is 
not necessary to boil a mouthpiece to 
make it sterile. Very recently a new 
sterilizing fluid has been invented which 
is every effective, harmless, and inexpen- 
sive’ These new sterilizers and dis- 
infectants are simple to use. Immersion 
of the mouthpiece is sufficient; it need 
not even be washed off, as this fluid is 
harmless on the skin or inside the mouth. 


Since the use of the same mouthpieces 


by different pupils is now a practical 
reality, the cost of an instrument can be 
divided by the number of different pupils 
who use it. And one set of school-owned 
wind instruments can be used by a num- 
ber of different classes each day. 

Even if one buys the best C brasses, 
the cost is not prohibitive when one real- 
izes that under good care a brass instru- 
ment lasts a long time with a minimum 
of upkeep cost. And, too, if a whole 
school uses a set of basic instruments, the 
cost per pupil is low. There is always 
the possibility of reducing costs through 
mass production techniques, the use of 
plastics, and through the use of other de- 
velopments, Since these instruments re- 
main in school, no cases are required, and 
the risk of damaging them is small. 


A Music Room 


Though a good deal of music-making 
and singing can be done in the regular 
classroom, it does seem highly desirable 
to have a special music room in each 
building. Here we can have a fine 
phonograph with a superior amplifier and 
speaker that produces such fine music 
that few can tell that the music is a 
reproduction and not the original. Here 
are the instruments, the music, the music 
library, the music bulletin board, and all 
the other things which can make a favor- 
able musical environment. A tape re- 
corder, even a sound-movie projector are 
to be seriously considered for this room, 
and these can all be operated through the 
one speaker-amplifier. 

Let no one assume that the teaching of 
a keyboard instrument and the C brasses 
is difficult. To the contrary, these are 


"Effective New Sterilizer — March 1951 issue 
the Instrumentalist, p. 20. 
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From the Catalogue of 


BACH, CARL P. E. 





OSTERREICHISCHER BUNDESVERLAG 


a publication house sponsored by the Austrian Government, originally established 
in 1772 under a patent from Empress Maria-Theresa. 


PIANO SOLO 


La Xenophone & La Sybille (easy) ..................00000e compl. .40 
BACH, J. S. 

Fantasie in ¢ minor ($.906) (medium) ..................0000000% -50 
BACH, W. Fr. 

2 Polonaises, in d minor & ED (medium) .................200eeeeee 50 
BEETHOVEN, LUDWIG van 

Co EE re eee -50 

I I, i isn 2h oe ens Ss evar Grn One pita has -50 


2 Preludes in all major keys, Op. 39, (medium) .................. -60 


ee II 5 0:56 a. ite gs Nise, ak eR MR ca a wraal oa -50 
HAYDN, JOSEPH 
Rib cA ch CAbad da hee s+ head Coe Ae SEAS ERES OREO compl. .65 
1. on La Roxelane (easy) 
2. Theme & Variations in C (easy) 
KERN, FRIDA 
Animal Pictures, Op. 54 — 5 pieces (medium) .................... -90 
WAGENSEIL, GEORG C. (1715-1777) 
“Chimes in the Vatican in Rome” (easy) .................000000- -40 
ZEISL, ERIC 
Pieces for Barbara — 13 children’s pieces (medium) .............. 1.35 
2 VIOLINS 
KORDA, VIKTOR (Editor) 
Short Duets for 2 string, wind or plectrum instruments (medium) ...... -70 
1. 5 Duets H. A. Peter 
2. Canon Variations W. Keller 
3. 2 Fughettas A. J. Scholz 
4. 2 Duets Vv. Bermeiser 
TELEMANN, GEORG P. (1687-1767) 
Sonata in Canon form (medium) ...............ccccccccccccceces 50 
3 VIOLINS 
SIDERITS, JOSEPH (Arr.) 
ey a EE 64 oe eee seedy ad dewne ev ewesese abuses -80 
ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 
25 West 45th Street New York 19 
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easier to teach than singing. To the non- 
musician or to the regular classroom 
teacher the instrument is more tangible 
and more real; there is no doubt as to 
the difference between F-sharp and F- 
natural, etc. Not only will instruments 
be easy to teach but they will add tre- 
mendous interest to music for both 
teachers and pupils. Singing will benefit 
by the addition of playing. And all that 
is good in our present music setup, in- 
cluding the regular band and orchestra 
program, need not be disturbed at all; 
in fact, all will benefit thereby. 

Other instruments than the ones sug- 
gested can be added for later use, but 
let us keep it simple to start. With all 
this we need to consider the many possi- 
bilities for simplifying our complex 





Additional Round Table contributions 
on page 52 


J ° 
Music Rooms and Equipment 
112 pages, 81 floor plans, charts, reproduc- 
tions of photograph 1.50 postpaid. MENC 
64 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. 
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system of music notation, terminology, 
clefs, et al, Our music notation does an 
amazingly efficient job of confounding 
everybody but the musicians. 

If music education is to achieve its 
inherent possibilities we need to do some 
serious thinking in terms of practical 
Do’s and Don’ts. We do “have a choice 
on which depends the whole future of 
our work.” Let us Do something about 
it! 

—Traucott ROHNER, supervisor of 
instrumental music, Evanston, IIl., Public 
Schools, and associate professor of music 
education at Northwestern University. 
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Announcement 
The BAND GUILD OF AMERICA, Inc. 


an organization dedicated to the advancement of 
America’s growing band movement 


Announces its Editorial Board 


* WALTER BEELER — 


Director of Bands, Ithaca College 


* RAYMOND F. DVORAK - 


Director of Bands, University of Wisconsin 


* WILLIAM D. REVELLI — 


Director of Bands, University of Michigan 


These distinguished bandmasters, assisted by an Advisory 
Committee of representative bandsmen, explore the vast 
treasury of the world’s greatest music, to bring you vital 
and inspiring band music that will enrich your repertory. 


consists of a symphonic set and BGA’s ex- 
clusive COMBINED SCORE that will prove 
each work on congue in study, rehearsal and _per- 


has been tested in actual performance prior 
to publication. 


has been adapted in accordance with practical 
and artistic principles of instrumentation. 
is provided with valuable interpretive analysis, 
program notes, and recommended rehearsal 
techniques. 
10 selected works can AND 

now be yours : 
ek 2646 lee is playable by the class for whom the 
sot Heed Bhasincbshe- music is intended. 


Month Membership o 


Plan. Write today for 
descriptive brochure. Write today for detailed brochure 


The BAND GUILD OF AMERICA, Inc. 


516 FIFTH AVENUE, Suite 805, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 











When writing to advertisers, please men- 
tion the Music Epucators JourNAL. 





ANATIONAL SERVICE 
Efficient, reliable 


A LBER T and personalized 
i 008 8 8549 service for teachers 


and schools. Under 


AGENCY direct Albert man- 
etst:@% 0) MAC) agement for three 


PICTUREPHONE (icc 


Portable music record player. New engineering methods 
produce unbelievably high tone quality. Compares with Ori inal Albert 
consoles at ten times the price. ‘The finest record player rig 

heard.”’ Clear, brilliant, crisp. You hear ° 
each instrument distinctly. ‘Every listener enthusiastic. Since 1885 
erg Ae your music department. All s 


MCCLURE TALKING PICTURES 25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
W. Washington Bivd., CHICAGO 7 : 





Member NATA 
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SINGING IN HARMONY (Sixth Grade), 
by Lilla Belle Pitts, Mabelle Glenn, Lorraip 
E. Watters. [Boston: Ginn and Com. 
pany.] 240 pp., illustrated, index.  $1,83 


This new edition is part of the “Our Singing 
World” series. The songs are presented ip 
six groups under headings as follows: Songs 
We Know; About Folks (The Joy of Living, 
Just for Fun, Dance Songs, Dialogue Songs, 
Songs of Romance, Songland People, Singing 
as We Work, Home and Family, Love of 
Homeland, Songs of Worship); Music 
Makers; Holidays (Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
Our Country’s Heroes); The Wonderfyj 
World Outside (Day and Night, Wind and 
Water, Woodland Songs, Autumn, Winter, 
Spring); About Singing Things (Bells, We 
Play and Sing); Shining Hours (Peer Gynt, 
adapted from the dramatic poem of Henrik 
Ibsen and the incidental music of Edvard 
Grieg). (To be reviewed later.) 


MUSIC IN OUR HISTORY, by Maude 
Slawson. [Dubuque, Ia.: Wm. C. Brow 
Company.} 130 pp., index. $2.75. 

A book of songs reflecting the history of th 

United States, starting with the music of the 

Pilgrims and progressing on through the early 

singing school to our modern music camps. 

The preface states in part that it is hoped the 

users of this book will appreciate and enjoy 

singing the songs more because of the running 
comments of historical significance, which 

should make the songs more purposeful, a 

they describe and mirror the historical and 

geographical growth and development of ou 
nation. 


GREAT COMPOSERS: Through the Eyes 
of Their Contemporaries, edited by Otto 
Zoff. [New York: E. P. Dutton & (Co, 
Inc.] 510 pp., notes, index. $6.00. 

A collection of reminiscenses of actual con 
versations with great composers as recorded 
by their contemporaries, The twenty-four 
composers who appear in the volume wer 
chosen for inclusion because of their promi- 
nence in the musical world, and on a basis 
of the most interesting contemporary mate 
rial. 


WALT WHITMAN AND OPERA, }by 

Robert D. Faner. [Philadelphia: Univer. 
sity of Pennsylvania Press.] 249 pp., bib 
liography, index. $6.00. 
Robert Faner, who is associate professor o 
English at Southern Ilhmois University, has 
made a study of the growth and creative 
manifestation of the American poet’s taste for 
music and the musical world. Part I develops 
background material, discussing what specific 
works Walt Whitman knew or heard, and the 
musical climate which motivated the method 
of “Leaves of Grass.” Part II analyzes rep 
resentative poems to show how the various 
forms of operatic art influenced both their 
form and content. 


THE FIRST BOW AND ARROW, by 
Chester G. Osborne. [Chicago: Wilcox & 
Follett Co.] 88 pp., illustrated. $2.50. 


Chester G. Osborne, life member of MENC, 
and his brother Richard have collaborated 4 
an author-artist team on this adventure story 
set in prehistoric times. The story tells how 
a prehistoric tribe is menaced by a great cave 
bear so that the men dare not stir from the 
protection of their hill, thus facing a winter 
of starvation. The boy Chicka provides the 
solution to his people’s difficulties in an & 
citing climax. Melville J. Herskovits, é 
partment of anthropology at Northwestem 
University, says in his preface to the book, 
“The tale is in a very real sense a fine intro 
duction to the lessons of prehistory, so tt 
lected in the earlier years of our schooling. 
The book is illustrated with many beautiful 
pencil drawings by Richard N. Osborne. 
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HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILD WITH 
MUSIC, by M. Emett Wilson. [New York: 
Henry Schuman, Inc.] 170 pp., index, il- 
justrated. $3.00. 

This handbook is intended to help parents find 
answers to ways to help develop the talent of 
their musical—or unmusical—offspring. Two 
features of the book are: (1) a list of specific 
suggestions for parents at the end of each 
chapter, (2) a detailed illustrated chart con- 
taining complete and pertinent information 
about instruments. 


FORGOTTEN MUSICIANS, by Paul Nettl. 
[New York: Philosophical Library.] 352 
pp., notes, index, $4.75. 

Part I is devoted to a discussion of ‘“‘for- 
gotten” musicians such as the old Jewish 
minstrels, and to certain individual composers. 
Part Il may serve as source reading for the 
musician, student of music, and the musi- 
cologist. A feature of the book is the presen- 
tation in English of autobiographical writings 
of five musicians who exercised considerable 
influence on the history of music. 


HARMONIC PRACTICE, by Roger Sessions. 
[New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany.] 441 pp., index, illustrated. $5.50. 

According to the publisher this reflects 
throughout Sessions’ conviction that a student 
not only must master “fundamentals” but 
must learn to think reflectively for himself in 
harmonic terms, and to rely in the final 
analysis upon the judgment of his own ear. 
It contains more than 800 exercises. Recog- 
nition is given to contemporary harmonic 
trends and practices and shows that all 
harmony of whatever period is deeply rooted 
in the past and vigorously pushing into the 
future. 


THE ART OF ORCHESTRATION, by 
Bernard Rogers. [New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc.] 198 pp., appendix, 
index, illustrated. $3.75. 

This book is addressed to the beginner as 
well as to the advanced student, and the 
author in his foreword states that it is hoped 
composers, too, will find some of the material 
stimulating—or provoking. Part I is devoted 
to a concise description of the present-day 
instrumental types. A number of exercises 
for the less experienced student have been 
included, and the illustrations are drawn 
mainly from the. last two centuries using 
music which is readily accessible in score 
and performance. 


OPERA FOR THE PEOPLE, by Herbert 
Graf. [{Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press.}] 289 pp., notes, index, illus- 
trated. $5.00. 

Many readers who have been associated with 
the MENC Committee on Opera in Music 
Education will be especially interested in this 
book. Olin Downes comments in the New 
York Times as follows: “The book would be 
valuable, astonishing too, were it only for its 
detailed and comprehensive picture of the 
widespread and highly variegated ways in 
which the development of opera is going on 
through the length and breadth of the land. 
.. .It is an interpretation of facts from the 
standpoint of an opera producer and scholar 
of the form, and a blueprint of methods by 
which ‘an immensely fertile and rapidly grow- 
ing activity’ may find direction and coordina- 
tion in ways indigenous to our social struc- 
ture and become ‘an integral part of the life 
of the American community.’ ” 


A MANUAL ON CERTIFICATION RE- 
QUIREMENTS FOR SCHOOL PERSON- 
NEL IN THE UNITED STATES. 
[Washington : United States Government 
Printing Office, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments.] 182 pp., 70 cents. 

Produced jointly by the National Commission 

on Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 

ards of the National Education Association 
and the Office of Education, Federal Security 

Agency, Prepared by W. Earl Armstrong, 

associate chief for teacher education, Office 

of Education, and T. M. Stinnett, associate 

Secretary, National Commission on Teacher 

Education and Professional Standards, NEA. 

The foreword states: “The major purpose of 

this bulletin is to present the facts about 

requirements for teacher certification in each 

State. The bulletin also provides a list of 

colleges and universities that are authorized 
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CARL FISCHER, Inc. 
Fine Instrumental Dept. Aids 


Fiddling by the Numbers — A VIOLIN ROTE METHOD 


—by Samuel Barbakoff 


The easiest possible method and the simplest of procedures for giving youngsters 


a happy start in class or private lessons. 


(0 3747) Price, 1.25 





The Angus Approach 
To Violin Playing 
—by Walter Angus 


A result-achieving class violin method 
that utilizes the advantageous 3rd _posi- 
tion start for young pupils. Suitable for 
pupils in school grades from 4 to 9. 

(0 3733) Price, 1.25 





Small Fry Melodies 
TEN STRING ORCHESTRA PIECES 
FOR YOUNG STRING PLAYERS 


—by Maurice Stine 


Edited by Merle J. Isaac 
Wonderful first ensemble material. Sounds 
well with only A, B, C Parts, if other 

layers are unavailable. Besides Violin A, 
, & C Parts, there are Parts for Adv. 
Violin Obbl., Viola, Cello, & Bass. 
Parts, Each, .50 Piano (ad lib), 1.00 
Conductor’s Score, 1.50 





The Latest BAND Numbers 


Deep Se, Qaew — arr. by E. Siegmeister (J 493) 


Full Symph Cond Parts 
5.00 7.50 1.25 -50 


folk melody in a tree modern band arrangement. 


Perpetual Motion — Carl Bohm, arr. by Merle J. Isaac (J492) 


4.00 6.00 -75 


U.S. and You (March) — Louis Castellucci (J 484) 4.50 7.00 1.25 


Lile of the Latin (Samba) — David Bennett (J 494) 8.00 9.00 
Real Latin-American in character with its Samba rhythm. 








Excellent VOCAL Department A1ds 


Let’s Sing!—a< COLLECTION OF PART SONGS AND MATERIALS 
FOR A VARIETY OF GROUP MUSICAL ACTIVITIES 


—by Marguerite V. Hood & Margaret C. Perry 


A wonder book for junior high (or upper grade) general music classes and for singing 


groups where voices are changing. These are songs to sing for fun, with ‘‘things 


” 


to do 


while singing them, yet they have a definite educational value in developing sight reading 
and part singing and some ability to accompany singing on the piano or with rhythm in- 


struments. Illustrated. 


(0 3728) Price, .60 





Achievement 


Choral Collection— 


FOR SOPRANO, ALTO & BARI- 

TONE 

Compiled and Arr. by Merle J. Isaac 
e 


A splendid, useful collection for Junior 
High groups. There is a delightful variety 
of types in the 14 numbers arranged in- 
terestingly for 3 parts, S.A.B. 

(0 3722) Price, .40 





Troubadours— 

A COLLECTION OF 

FOUR-PART CHORUSES 

(Jr. High Boys or Mixed Voices) 
Compiled and Arr. by Mae Night- 
ingale 

93 well-chosen, skillfully arranged cho- 
ruses. Suitable for all occasions. Meets 
the exacting requirements of all types of 


adolescent voices. 
(0 2894) Price, 2:75 





CARL FISCHER INC.,, 62 Cooper Sq., NEW YORK 3 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


DALLAS LOS ANGELES 








The Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency—Music Department 
a Division of 


LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE 
IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE for a teaching position in the field of Music, let us be of service to you. 


We have calls for Music Teachers with degrees in all phases of Applied Music and Music Education 
in the Public Schools, Colleges, Universities and Conservatories. 


Cc. A. Lutton, Manager 
B. Lutton, Ass't. Mgr. 


HArrison 7-1279 


64 E. Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 4, Illinois 





by the various states to prepare teachers, 
together with a statement of the kinds of 
preparation offered in each institution.’”’ Chap- 
ter I covers, Current Certification Practices 
of the States; Chapter II, Certification Re- 
quirements for Teachers, Supervisors, Ad- 
ministrators, and Special School Service Per- 
sonnel; Chapter III, A List of Teacher Edu- 
cation Institutions with Their Programs. 
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NEW 


SCHOOL MODELS BY 


KAY 


EASY 10 
PLAY! 


MENC STRING 
AUTHORITIES 
ASSIST IN 
DEVELOPMENT 
OF “TEEN-AGER” 
BASS AND CELLO 


As a result of extensive surveys, in coopera- 
tion with MENC String Committee author- 
ities, a new bass and cello are now available 
for school orchestra use. Known as the Kay 
Standard school models, the bass is regula- 
tion 3/4 size and the cello is full size, but 
both are significantly lighter in weight. 

Strings of the Kay school instruments are 
closer to the fingerboard, which means less 
pressure is needed to play. Bowing radius is 
reduced for easier manipulation. And im- 
portant acoustical changes in the sound 
chamber make the instruments more re- 
sponsive, give them bigger tone. 

Tests indicate that excellent results may 
be expected . . . particularly with teen-age 
beginners. The student has better control of 
intonation, and progresses more rapidly in 
general technique. These factors, plus the 
improvements in design, also improve tone 
quality to a marked degree. 


WRITE Topgy FOR : 
Fut pagticuta® 


Kay Musical Instrument Co., 1640 Walnut St., Chicago 
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Continued from page forty-nine 


Basic Musical Needs of the 
Elementary Teacher 


URING the past summer, a_ work- 

shop devoted to the musical needs 

of the elementary teacher was in- 
augurated at Morehead College. The 
workshop was unusual, possibly unique, 
in that it was designed for elementary 
teachers who have had only the barest 
minimum of training in the rudiments of 
music, little or no training in music edu- 
cation and no background of musical 
experience upon which to draw. 

A study of the several activities which 
were included in the program of the 
workshop revealed several which were 
found important enough to the elemen- 
tary teacher to be considered basic needs. 
When listed, these needs seem very ele- 
mental, yet it appears that often they 
may be passed by or only lightly touched 
upon in some courses in methods aml 
materials because they are so obvious. 
We should consider carefully if, in our 
eagerness to give the elementary teacher 
something worth while to teach, we 
may not at times neglect to equip her 
with the skills needed to teach it. 

The first need, and perhaps the most 
important in an over-all sense, is suf- 
ficient skill at the keyboard to be able 
to play the melodies and to improvise 
simple chordal accompaniments to the 
little songs the kiddies sing. We must 
remember that very few teachers have 
access to pianos either at school or at 
home, especially the former during school 
hours, for practice purposes. Two- 
thirds of the teachers enrolled in the 
Morehead workshop had never had any 
piano work whatever. These teachers 
spent one hour daily learning a func- 
tional use of the tonic, dominant and 
sub-dominant chords. They were quick 
to grasp the worth of this keyboard 
training and were unanimous in the rec- 
ommendation that it be a requirement 
in the elementary teacher-training pro- 
gram. 

The second definite need of the ele- 
mentary teacher is a repertoire of sing- 
ing games. The worth of these games 
as a teaching medium is recognized, but 
these attractive educational tools are 


not used simply because they are not 
known. It would seem that an adequate 
course in materials and methods should 
include many simple singing games, es. 
pecially of the kind which can be used 
where a piano or a victrola is not read- 
ily available. 

A third need is instruction in the mak- 
ing of simple instruments of musical 
expression. Paper-plate rattles, ice cream 
carton drums, bottle chimes, rhythm 
sticks, sand blocks and the like, were 
made from scrap material and played 
during the workshop sessions. First-hand 
experience rather than discussion or 
demonstration was a keynote throughout 
the workshop. The actual playing of 
games and the making of toy instru. 
ments is surely beginning at the bottom, 
yet how many elementary _ teachers 
would love to give a little music to 
their children if only they knew the 
simple, unsophisticated beginnings which 
are possible in the singing game and the 
rhythm band. The need for help in 
making instruments is also quite impor- 
tant because funds are not always avail- 
able for their purchase. 

A fourth need is a very great deal of 
directed listening. Many elementary 
teachers just do not have a fund of 
musical knowledge upon which to draw. 
In the workshop at Morehead, Saint- 
Saens “Swan,” the “Prayer” from Han- 
sel and Gretel, and Peter and the Wolf 
were heard by several for the first time. 
All the desire to give music to children, 
all the earnestness and sincerity of pur- 
pose of the teacher is still-born if there 
is an inadequate knowledge of music to 
bring desire and purpose to fruition. 


A fifth need is work in finger paint- 
ing. The possibilities for creative and 
imaginative response to music seem to 
be endless in finger painting. We know 
that response is essential in any listen- 
ing program, that without it the music 
heard is no more than a brief puff of 
air, momentarily pleasant but forgotten 
immediately. Finger painting requires 
both attentive and directed listening and 
active and individual response. Its value 
over dancing is that because it is per- 
manent, students may study their own 
responses and compare them with those 
of other children. Patterns suggested by 
the music are tangible when painted 
The idea of finger painting is a very 
practical, inexpensive and workable idea 
which children easily grasp. 

A sixth need is, in part, a summation 
of the previous five—how to combine 
and present music with other subjects 
being taught. The use of counting, spell- 


PUERTO RICAN CHILDREN enjoy a rhythm band just as do their neighbors in the United 


States and other countries. 


This picture shows a class in Salinas, Puerto Rico, where Maria 


Mercedes Moreno is teacher. 
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— ® 
Q Revolution in the 


teaching of 
MUSIC THEORY 


CREATIVE-ANALYTICAL 
THEORY OF MUSIC 


By Faculty Members of the 
Theory Department of North- 
western University 


A New Approach to 
Music Theory 

For college, high school, and 
private teaching. of 
Organized to stimulate musician- 
ship and creative activity. 
Based on music, not on text book 
rules. : 
A “work. book” which correlates 
vocabulary, form, melody, har- 
mony, ear-training, keyboard, lec- 
ture material and music literature. 


Book One 
Basic Vocabulary 


Book Two 


Building a 
2.70 


Form in 


H. T. FrrzSimons Co., INc. 
Dept. K 
615 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 








New 
INSTRUMENTAL 
SOLOS AND ENSEMBLES 


CLARINET SOLOS 
60 
-60 
75 


75 
75 


60 
-60 
60 


Friendly Rivals God 75 
Swiss Boy Bent Bros. .75 
ALTO SAXOPHONE SOLOS 

Smith-Hovey .69 

Cailliet 75 

Pleasant +Thoug Mesang 60 

Song of the Pines Irons .60 
TROMBONE SOLOS 

Pryor-Cimera 75 


75 
om LaViolette 1.00 

BRASS QUARTET 
Triumph (March) Hartman-Mesang 1.00 
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ing, travel and folk songs represents 
only the beginning of the use of music 
in conjunction with arithmetic, spelling, 
geography and reading. There is a 
skill in this very important matter which 
must be learned either through a long 
experience or in a creative methods 
course. The selection of music ap- 
propriate to the time and place is essen- 
tial, but not Tess so is the manner of its 
presentation. To offer music to chil- 
dren in such a way that they will be 
eager to hear that which they should 
hear when it will be heard to best 
advantage is an art in itself; an art 
which perhaps eludes many of us who 
have had specific training for this work. 

A seventh need is not so much pedagog- 
ical as psychological. The elementary 
teacher often feels so very insecure in 
music that she attempts but little of it. 
This fear must be turned into confidence. 
To some extent the methods courses may 
be faulty, giving not keyboard but be- 
ginning piano lessons, not musical ex- 
periences but memoritor learning, and 
often not actual participation in musical 
activities but book reports. Much of 
the work done in these courses does not 
really equip the teacher to meet the 
needs nor the level of her pupils. The 
elementary teacher must feel that she 
can teach music as well as other sub- 
jects. 

We have said that these needs are 
obvious. Yet we must be sure that they 
are met in our teacher-training programs. 
We must not assume too much—even 
the most simple things must be learned. 
We should be very careful that these 
basic needs are fully and well met be- 
fore we can ask the elementary teacher 
to carry on even a small program of 
music education. 

—LureaTta MARTIN, supervisor of mu- 
sic in the Cabell County School system, 
Huntington, W. Va., and LeRoy Wet, 
head of the department of music, More- 
head State College, Morehead, Ky. 


Give Your Piano Better 
Care 


OST SCHOOL PIANOs are sadly neg- 
Mi lected. Music teachers would not 

have it so, but items of mainte- 
nance and repair are usually attended to 
by the administrators and the general 
practice is to pay no attention to the 
proper care of the piano until it gets in 
such a condition that it is not playable. 
Then an expensive repair job is neces- 
sary. 

Among the things most harmful to 
pianos are moths, mice, dust, dampness, 
and excessive heat. Some later model 
pianos have the felts moth-proofed and 
the action damp-proofed. If not, the 
felts can be sprayed lightly with moth- 
proofing solutions. You can help keep 
mice out by seeing that no lunches or 
food particles are kept on or around the 
piano. Dust should be kept from ac- 
cumulating in the action as it works in 
among the bushings, felt and grates and 
grinds, wearing these parts of the action 
in a very short time. In the spring there 
is dampness in the air most of the time. 
Wood, under these conditions, swells up. 
On the contrary, when the heat is on 
during the colder months the air in the 
rooms becomes much drier. Consequently, 
the moisture in the soundboard rapidly 
passes off, the board shrinks, the strings 
slacken down and the pitch drops. All 
of the many screws and small pieces of 
wood are affected by dampness and heat. 

If the piano is neglected, and unless 
it is tuned at least once every change in 
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PUBLICATIONS FOR FLUTE 


PARTICULARLY INTERESTING 
TO TEACHERS 


Solo flute with piano 
MEDITATION FROM THAIS 


Massenet-Taffanel 


New American Edition of the cele- 
brated theme by the original com- 
poser and arranger. 
Grades 2 & 3 
Trio for flutes with score 
THE THREE MUSKETEERS 
Arthur Brooke 


Easy, brilliant and melodious. All 
parts interesting — the work of a 
master flutist. 

Grade 3 50 


$1.00 


Two flutes 
SIX DUETS, Op. 75 
(KV156 — Nos. 1-3 only) 
W. A. Mozart 


Concerted flute arrangements of some 
of Mozart's famous sonatas for violin 
and piano. Both parts are interesting. 
Grades 3-5 $1.50 


Note: Foreign edition of Nos. 4-6 
is available at $2.00. 


Flute 
TWENTY-FOUR CAPRICES 
W. Schade 
Truly an outstanding work. 
ing in all keys. 
Grade 5 


Interest- 


$2.00 


Grades 1 & 2 Easy 
Grades 3 & 4 Medium Difficult 
Grades 5 & 6 Difficult 


Copies of the above publications will be sent 
to qualified teachers and supervisors on 30 
day approval. 

Note: These are only a few items from our 
catalog of flute music, which is free to edu- 
cators. Write for complete Catalog FN-5 
today. 
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season, it will not stay in tune. If the 
piano is allowed to go through one season 
to another, say from spring to winter, 
without tuning, at the end of that time 
it will probably be considerably lower in 
pitch than it was originally. It will have 
gone through a rise, followed by a fall, 
and the fall will be greater than the first 
rise. 

A fine piano is a work of art. There- 
fore, to treat it roughly, carelessly, or 
negligently, is to destroy a beautiful piece 
of expensive craftsmanship. To pay a 
lot of money for a fine piano and then 
allow it to go to ruin for lack of expert 
care is not merely aesthetically wrong— 
it is bad business. 

We music teachers would do well to 
encourage our administrators to have 
school pianos tuned and repaired regu- 
larly by a competent tuner and to use as 
many of the precautions against undue 
wear and rough handling as we possibly 
can. 

—HArrat Scort, instrumental music 
director, Sulphur, Okla., public schools. 
This article first appeared in the April 
1951 issue of the Oklahoma School Music 
News. 


The Organ Continues 
Its Contribution 


HE ORGAN more than any other in- 

strument possesses “an unequaled 

heritage of music” in an unbroken 
sequence of many centuries. Through 
this “King of Instruments” has come 
much of the foundational development of 
the art of music as it is known today. 
The history of the emergence of our cul- 
ture is more closely interwoven with the 
evolution of the organ and its uses than 
with any other instrument. Its glorious 
voices matched the magnificence of archi- 
tecture; its dignity and appeal kept pace 
with the enrichening concepts of a matur- 
ing Christendom. 

This instrument like so many of man’s 
great creations and inventions, demon- 
strates in its historical development at 
least two major trends. The first trend 
has been from the gross, unrefined, state 
of limited function to the state of effi- 
ciently precise, refined function of great 
diversity. The second trend has been 
from availability and use for relatively 
few people to availability and use for 
many people. 

Although its historical beginnings date 
back to the ancient Greeks, its most in- 
fluential and characteristic function be- 
gan in the fourth century when its re- 
lationship with the church began. It was 
a very crude instrument even a few 
hundred years later, with keys from 
three to six inches wide, which had to be 
struck with the clenched fist or elbow. 
Because of this the organist was often 
called an “organ beater.” Charlemagne 
introduced the first organ into Germany 
about 800 A.D. Two hundred years 
later the largest organ in the world at 
Winchester Cathedral had four hundred 
pipes, two manuals and needed seventy 
men to operate the bellows. About 1470 
the pedal board was invented and by 1500 
the keys of the manuals were nearly 
down to their present size. The skins 
of seventy cows were needed for the 
construction of the bellows of an organ 
in Danzig in 1597. 

About 1500 the building of organs be- 
came a profession. The German school 


1E. Power Biggs. From the foreword of The 
First Four Centuries of Music for the Organ by 
oo Klein, New York: Associated Music Pub- 
ishers, Inc., 1948. 
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of organ building was the most important 
for several centuries, then came the 
English and French. Important inven- 
tions and improvements followed but it 
was not until about 1914 that the first 
completely electric pipe organs were built 
jn this country. In spite of the long 
evolution of the organ it is estimated that 
as many improvements and innovations 
have been introduced in approximately 
the last half century as in all the previous 
centuries combined. 

The most striking aspect of the two 
trends in organ development mentioned 
before has been the invention and manu- 
facture on a broad scale of the electronic 
organ. Here is seen the evolvement to 
precision, refinement and diverse function 
pointed out in the first trend, and in the 
second trend is seen the availability to 
yast numbers of people and many kinds 
of institutions and situations. 

The modern pipe organ will probably 
always be in demand by those individuals 
and institutions who find it possible to 
possess and maintain such an instrument, 
but there are many individuals and in- 
stitutions for whom satisfactory pipe 
organ is not feasible because of available 
space, cost, portability and upkeep. In 
particular, many schools find only the 
electronic organ possible for one or 
more of the reasons given above. 

The organ, whatever kind, has a unique 
and vital contribution of great value to 
make in school music. It is the most 
excellent keyboard instrument for sus- 
tained tone. It makes possible, because 
it is a keyboard instrument, the simul- 
taneous seeing, feeling and hearing of 
musical entities. Such a characteristic 
is the best guarantee of its value in 
helping the student to achieve musical 
understanding. 

It is interesting to note that much early 
music, particularly of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, was utility music; i.e., 
intended for performance by choral 
groups, or various combinations of instru- 
mentalists, or for the organ, or sometimes 
for voices and instruments together. This 
was a happy circumstance that undoubted- 
ly contributed greatly to the growth of 
musical literacy and understanding. In 
many elementary schools this combining 
and interchanging of the vocal and the 
instrumental is deliberately brought about 
so that further refinement of response to 
the musical score may take place. This 
is one of the best ways to bring about 
reading ability and grasp of musical 
meaning and intention. 





Lack of sufficient instrumentation is 
often one of the chief difficulties in 
young bands and orchestras. In smaller 
schools, whether the organization is young 
or not, the problem of enough instrumen- 
tal voices remains. The organ is no 
doubt the finest single instrument to 
supply this deficiency and engender fur- 
ther development of the group, being 
vastly superior to any percussive type of 
tone in this situation. The electronic 
organ in particular has taken great pains 
to develop the solo voices. 

Many choral works with organ accom- 
paniment have been written. Their true 
beauty and meaning would be greatly 
enhanced if the organ were used instead 
of inadequate substitutes. Although 
nothing can fully take the place of the 
orchestra in performance of oratorios, 
the organ is superior to the piano as an 
accompanying medium if orchestra is not 
available. 

In a number of secondary schools the 
organ is being made available to students 
who wish to learn to play. Schedules are 
set up for lessons and practice, thus 
enabling many indivduals to study and 
become acquainted with an instrument 
and music literature which otherwise 
would be denied them. 

As has been said, the organ derives a 
particular significance in our culture be- 
cause of its close connection with the 
church. It is not a sheer accident that 
the church for the most part adopted the 
organ. The history of religion shows, 
generally speaking, a move away from 
dancing and similar physical activities as 
a part of religious rites, towards the 
contemplative and the intellectual. It is 
a common observation, and now based on 
fairly adequate research, that detached, 
staccato, percussive music stimulates 
physical activity. It is more rhythmical, 
more dynamic, more primitive. The 
staccato element is present in nearly 
all dance music, and the more of it there 
is the more unrestrained is the dance. 

Sustained, legato music is less rhythmi- 
cal, and because it is sustained rather 
than percussive, there is generally re- 
laxation of the physical structure and 
a shift toward contemplation and the 
aesthetic. This is precisely the type of 
music in which the organ is at its best— 
the sustained, legato flow of tone in which 
rhythm is a secondary factor. Thus 
the church found in the organ a medium 
which lent itself to the ends desired. 

Organ music exemplifying its own best 
characteristics, and influencing human be- 


PENNSYLVANIA MUSIC EDUCATORS GROUP 


One of the interesting features of the PMEA program last year was a panel discussion involving 
student members, young professionals, and veteran music educators. The story was told in the 
February-March 1951 JOURNAL, but this picture had to be omitted for lack of space. Chapter 
Sponsors and officers who are looking for good ideas for the current season’s campus program 
might well refer to the February-March JOURNAL. Shown in the group are: Calvin Weber, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; James Cullen, Temple University; Nancy Campbell, Eastern Division 
Student Member Consultant, Temple University; Christine Faustnacht, West Chester State 
Teachers College; Nell Ashenfelter, faculty sponsor, Westchester State Teachers College; Louis 

ersen, Director of Music of the Philadelphia Schools, who was moderator of the discussion; M. 
Claude Rosenberry, State Director of Music for Pennsylvania; Joan O’Hara, Pennsylvania State 
College; Edward Rutledge, Lebanon Valley College, State Student Membership Secretary; Mrs. 

Mary Jane Streepy, Lebanon Valley College; Marion McNally, Immaculata College. 
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havior as it is so well capable of intiuenc. 
ing, would bring to our children a most 
ae part of their education anc their 
ives. 

In our present world of em 
stress and nervous tension, organ 
with all its significance is needed. 
availability of the organ as it is 
makes the fulfillment of this need possible 
to far greater numbers of children thay 
ever before. 

E. THAYER Gaston, professor of my- 
sic education and chairman of the depart. 
ment, University of Kansas, Lawrence; 
educational consultant, organ division, The 
Rudolph Wurlitzer Company. 


From Korea 


F vs THOUGH | am too far away this 
year to reap the benetits of member. 
stip in the MENC, I am, nevertheless, 
interested in keeping alive my member. 
ship and am enclosing active membership 
dues for the year. 

The convention in Philadelphia next 
spring will undoubtedly be an event of 
special interest and value. I would like 
to think that I might be back in the 
States soon enough to attend, but the 
chances are very slim. 

My work in the army is far removed 
from the musical world, but I do manage 
to keep my finger in the pot by directing 
a choir made up of both Koreans and 
Americans. The Koreans are a most 
musical people. Many times when | 
have heard Korean school children sing- 
ing in large groups I have wished that 
American music educators might hear 
them. They are much more free in the 
musical medium than is the average 
American child... My choir is fortunate 
to include several women who are grat- 
uates of Korean colleges and universities 
—music majors. One of them was a 
Korean opera star before the war. One 
of my tenors was graduated from the 
Cincinnati Conservatory, did his master’s 
at the University of Chicago, and taught 
at Seoul University. I wish I could 
bring some of these voices back home 
with me! 

Best wishes for a banner year anda 
most successful convention. 

—Stuart J. Line, Ist Lt. AGC 
[Formerly faculty sponsor of College 
of Wooster (Ohio) Student Membership 
Chapter] 


International School Music 
Project 


XCERPTS from two letters from neigh- 

bor lands given here indicate the 
good reception the school music albums 
of 1949-50 are still receiving abroad. 
Citing letters of this type in talks f 
schools can add that personal touch which 
arouses the enthusiasm needed for the 
success of the American Junior Red 
Cross International School Music Project 
in 1951-52. 

From Professor Werner Hampél 
Steiermark, Austria, came the following: 
“The other day our school—the only 
non-classical secondary school in Grat 
and Styria (Steiermark)—obtained @ 
loan an album with records from 
American Junior Red Cross. This album 
contained six recordings of music per 
formed by American junior and_ semior 
high school pupils. Our pupils were, 9 
to speak, in raptures! They wanted to 
hear the six records of “American School 
Music 1949” again and again. In my 
opinion the end justifies the means, 
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that is why I did not go on teaching but 
played in several classes all records for 
a second time... The pupils take delight 
in these records... American music en- 
joys the greatest popularity in our 
country. 

The following letter from a school girl 
was forwarded to national headquarters 
by the Irish Junior Red Cross. “Let me 
tell you just what we thought of the 
album of American school music records. 
They were typically American—the last 
word in finish and perfection. There 
was such a freshness about them... The 
orchestral recordings were excellent, 
while the choral singing enthralled us, as 
we were about to be examined in singing 
by Dr. Larchet, who has such an appre- 
ciation for good pianissimo singing. The 
light and shade in the music on_these 
records left nothing to be desired. Final- 
ly, it fanned the flame of friendship for 
the youth of America, which we Irish 
girls feel. We bless the Red Cross which 
bridges so happily 7. —— separating 
Ireland from the U.S 

—From “Program , (Fall 
1951) issued by the American National 
Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 


Music and Science? — 
Yes, Try It! 


UR SUMMER SESSION campus school- 
0) rooms were composed of combina- 

tion grades of students from many 
sources—interesting but heterogeneous 
groups so far as musical background was 
concerned. 

In the fifth- and sixth-grade room the 
main topic for the summer was science, 
with emphasis on storms, air pressure, 
electricity, etc. 

How to add to this program in the 
music class ? 

An idea! . . . Storms! 

After the class had assembled in the 
music room, we led the opening discus- 
sion to physical storms. Could musical 
instruments produce the same sounds as 
a real storm? For an illustration we 
played Rossini’s “Storm” from William 
Tell Overture. Yes, of course, they 
could! We discussed the music and in- 
struments as they were used to produce 
the storm sounds (kettle drums, cymbals, 
toll snares, chromatic music, etc.). 

But, I suggested, there were other 
kinds. of storms. One youngster imme- 
diately asked, “Stormy dispositions ?” 

“Fine!” and as an illustration we 
listened to the opening movement of 
Beethoven’s Pathetique Sonata. Did it 
sound stormy? Yes! Then we had a 
brief summary of Beethoven’s frustra- 
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Easy arrangement for the piano by 


ADA RICHTER 
Price 90c 
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INC, 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 








tions and suggested that they were re- 
flected in his music. 

Soon the pupils had other ideas. “Storm 
of Battle’ was a good one. We had a 
recording of Ride of the Valkyries to 
which the students listened. Yes, they 
thought it could express the idea of storm 
of battle, especially after I told them the 
story behind the music. 

Someone else suggested “brain storm” 
—could that be illustrated? That was a 
poser. “How about a sudden chord in 
the middle of a piece?” 

Haydn’s Surprise Symphony would do 
it. Time ran away from us, but we had 
found a fine correlation of music and 
sound—just what thoughtful educators 
are asking us to do. You try it! 

—GweENn Meccett, Music Department, 
Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire, 


Wis. 
Call for Help 


W E ARE beginning to plan for a sum- 
mer music school which we hope 
will comprise band, string, and vocal in- 
struction. It would be very helpful to 
us if you could send information about 
the organization of such a project, in- 
cluding suggested details about the types 
of classes, ensembles, and other activities 
that might be offered. 


Perhaps you would need to know a 
little about our general program during 
the school year. We have band instruc- 
tion in the elementary grades; also string 
instruction. There are also, of course, 
the elementary school choruses. The 
string program is just beginning to reach 
the high schools, resulting in the forma- 
tion of beginning orchestras there this 
year. 





Teaching Piano Classes 


A manual covering principles, pro- 
cedures and achievement stand- 
ards in group piano instruction. 
Approximately 100 pp. Prepared 
by the National Committee in con- 
nection with the five-year Piano 
Project which was concluded June 
30, 1951. The handbook is now 
available. $1.50. 
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ALTHEA THOMPSON has been appointed 
Eastern educational representative for the 
Theodore Presser Co., with headquarters g 
the Bryn Mawr, Pa., address of the company, 
Miss Thompson will contact schools, colleges 
universities, and private teachers in the East. 
ern states. 


GEORGE F. BARR, director of music edge 
cation, Sacramento Public Schools, has beeg 
named second vice-president of the California. 
Western Division. Mr. Barr will fill the” 
vacancy which was created when by constite 
tional provision, Ralph Hess, then second vice: 
president, took over the presidency to replace 
Elwyn Schwartz who moved from fhe 
California-Western Division area, 


| 





DELLA ERICSON, of State Teachers Cok 
lege, Dickinson, North Dakota, newly electef 
president of the North Dakota Music Educ 
tors Association, is now Mrs. Eckhart J. Heid, 
having been married December 23. Mr. Heig 
is also a teacher in Dickinson. 


NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS ASSOCE 
ATION announces that G. Howard Goold 
succeeds Arvie Eldred as executive secretary 
of the association and editor of New York 
State Education magazine. Mr. Goold may 
be reached at 152 Washington Ave., Albany 
m B. ¥. 


HOWARD A. DOOLIN, formerly connected), 
with Florida State University, Tallahassee, isf 
now supervisor of elementary music in ‘the! 
Dade County Public Schools, Miami, Florida, 


JANE WOODRUFF is now supervisor oi 
music for Coweta County, Newman, Georgia. 
She was formerly director of music at West 
Georgia College, Carrollton, Ga. 


WARD-BRODT MUSIC CO. has been sold 
to Charles M. Faulhaber, who formerly op 
erated a music store in Sheboygan, Wis., at- 
cording to word received from Mrs. T. Lame 
Ward who will remain in the new corporation 
as secretary. 


JOHN H. BLOOM is director of choral 
activities at the University of Arizona, Tue 
son. Prior to accepting this post Mr. Bloom 
was director of the Conservatory of Music at 
Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio, 








CREATIVE MUSIC IN SWEDEN. Tit 


little girl in this picture, a pupil in th 
schools of Stockholm, is using a school-made 
tambi as an aid in working out a_ melody 
The tambi is the popular instrument in the 
schools and homes of Sweden. Many of them 
are made in the schools by the pupils them MFRS. 
selves. 
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(Make These Three “giant nines with One Set of RISERS) ™ 
SRS] EES co oe a R y— WENGER | 
Kk é Ls PANE | ff \s MUSIC 
LLX/ m”.68"% | ai EQUIPMENT CO. 
-~_——— pea 
MFRS. of Tha . ° LLAPSIBLE : 
PLAYERS & SNARE DRUM STANDS * The SNARE DRUM PRACTICE. PAD. * ALLIED EQUIPMENT OWATONNA 2, MINNESOTA 
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Proof of , 
The Armstrong flute 
P erfection flawlessly translates the entire range 


of flute literature. 


ELKHART, INDIANA 











WENGER 


MUSICAL EQUIPMENT 












Put your group up where you can see 
them — the results are marvelous — they 
look better, they feel better, they per- 
form better! 










Wenger risers are sturdily constructed of 
3/,"" fir plywood. Permanent, steel, auto- 
matic, friction braces make erection and 
disassembly a joy compared with older 
methods. 





Standard eighteen section riser accom- 


modating 60-75 players, as pictured — 
STORAGE $858.00 Complete. 

The complete riser Three-step riser for standing 

pletured above and at chorus, 15-18 singers — $43.00. 
| right is stored in one 
stack 2’x9’1”x6’h. 
Over 400% saving in 

storage space! WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION! 








3-in-| RISERS for BAND, ORCHESTRA and SEATED CHORUS. | | 













































































The new improved lightweight model 6T-3 
Stroboconn is the modern music department 
assistant. It teaches intonation to instrumen- 
talists or vocalists quickly, easily . .. with 
unfailing accuracy... rapidly accomplishes 
wonders in ear training. The “6T-3” helps 
perfect vibrato, embouchure, breathing... all 
with minimum supervision! Here’s an assist- 
ant in which you may place your confidence, 
saving valuable time. Send for complete de- 
< tails. Without obligation. 






Wréte. ror 

WEE FOLDER 

“HOW TO IMPROVE 
YOUR MUSIC 


eT Cc. G. CONN LTD. 
ELECTRONICS DIVISION, DEPT. 105 
ELKHART, INDIANA 









MUSIC EDUCATION SOURCE BOOK—FOURTH PRINTING 
$3.50 postpaid 
Music Edu. .ors National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 









Check A how easy 


it is to play a Pedlerin tune 
-yes, even for a beginner! 
Better yet, listen to a whole 
section playing Pedlers. 
Then you'll understand 
why so many bandmasters 
recommend Custombuilt 
Pedler...the clarinet with 
accurate intonation! 
THE PEDLER COMPANY 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


KIBLEK 


Fine woodwinds exclusively for more than four generations 
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ACADEMY 


Continued from page thirty-five 





ee 


designation so often laid upon it as one 
of the most beautiful auditoriums in the 
United States, and even today, acoustj- 
cally speaking, unexcelled by any other. 


Some Academy Facts 


The Academy opened in 1857. It cost 
$240,000 to build; with ground, about 
$400,000. 

It has the largest general auditorium 
in the downtown district of Philadelphia, 
The stage is one of the largest auditorium 
stages in the United States. 

There is perhaps no building of its 
size in Philadelphia better constructed, 
or so safe for public gatherings, than the 
Academy. Investigations by" building ex- 
perts reveal not a crack in the walls; the 
lumber used in its construction was found 
in better condition than the best seasoned 
lumber purchasable in the market today, 
and the ironwork not even rusted. The 
brick walls supporting the galleries are 
made of solid brick, three feet thick. So 
well did the builders in 1855-57 do their 
work of construction that the Academy 
meets the building requirements of the 
city of Philadelphia of today. 

The large crystal chandelier in the 
auditorium is the prize chandelier from 
the Crystal Palace, which once was the 
admiration of all New York when the 
building stood in Bryant Square, just to 
the rear of the present Public Library at 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street. 
The chandelier suspended from the dome 
is so hung that if the ceiling and beams 
should fall, it would still remain in its 
place by a pair of enormous separate 
cables. 

The Academy has the unique distinc- 
tion of having its great heating furnaces 
outside the building, they being located 
under the yard to the south of the build. 
ing, insuring additional protection from 
fire. 

A brick fire wall under the stage, flush 
with the line of the proscenium arch, 
would prevent the spread of any fire into 
the auditorium that might occur under 
the stage. Upon this solid brick wal 
falls the asbestos curtain, composed of 


ninety-seven per cent asbestos. Never | 


in its history of ninety-five years ha 
there been a fire or panic in the Academy 
The Academy has forty exits; the build- 
ing can be emptied of a capacity audience 
within four minutes 

The Academy is one of the few aut: 
toriums in the United States that ha 
such features as three large sounding 
boards in the orchestra pit, throwing the 
music of the orchestra into the aué- 
torium. 

The building has’ an electrically pro 
pelled ventilating machine — constantly 
pumping fresh air into the building. All 
the air introduced into the building * 
thoroughly washed through a curtain of 
water; thousands of cubic feet of fret 
air per minute are forced into the 
auditorium and foyer. 


{Note: This entire article is an adaptation 
of the contents of a souvenir brochure pu> 
lished in 1920. For cooperation in securint 
this material and for the copy of the archi 
tect’s original blueprints from which the dra¥ 
ings on pages 32 and 33 were reproduced, tht 
Journal is indebted to Harold T. Maso 
treasurer of American Academy of Music 
Philadelphia. } 
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Summary of Report of 
Audit for twelve months ending June 30, 1951 by Wolf 
and Company, certified public accountants. 








(Copy) 
Executive Committee 
Music Educators National Conference, Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen : 

We have examined the balance sheet of Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference as of June 30, 1951, and the related statement 
of income and expense for the twelve months then ended. Our 
examination was made in accordance with generally recognized 
auditing standards, and accordingly included all procedures which 
we considered necessary. 

In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet and statement 
of income and expense present fairly the financial position of Music 
Educators National Conference at June 30, 1951, and the results 
of its operations for the twelve months ended that date, in ac- 
cordance with generally accepted accounting principles applied on 
a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 


WOLF AND COMPANY 


Dated at Chicago, Illinois Certified Public Accountants 


September 7, 1951 
BALANCE SHEET 


ASSETS 
General Fund: 
SR ee ee ree $ 50.00 
On Deposit—Harris Trust and Savings Bank ...... 19,794.29 
On Deposit—First National Bank of Chicago ...... 3,406.07 
$ 23,250.36 
I TNR ici ceenadsetcsenatpwkeennet $ 4,850.58 
Less Reserve for Bad Debts .............0eeeeee 200.00 
$ 4,650.58 
<b. opensaiedeubadedkehdetdebehseesentes $ 3,877.01 
EE SEs ocon ck iaeheabiNiesnedednwaed $ 6,403.39 
Less Reserve for Depreciation ...............040. 1,713.89 
$ 4,689.50 
Prepaid Postage and Postage Deposits .......... $ 521.52 
Prepaid Expense—1951-52 Official Meetings ...... 2,273.93 
Prepaid Expense—1953 Division Conventions ...... 437.78 
Prepaid Expense—Washington, D.C. Office ........ 363.33 
Miscellaneous Receivables ...............eeeee0s 278.30 
$ 3,874.86 
er re a rT re re $ 40,342.31 
Life Membership Fund: 
Cash on Deposit—Contintental [Illinois National 
OR BO = ere ere $ 8,673.00 
ED oidvdencadecheesdeevkudeaskenes 227.00 
$ 8,900.00 
SR icin a anindch ok enka ankedaabeanenied $ 49,242.31 


LIABILITIES AND RESERVES 
General Fund: 


Miscellaneous Accounts Payable ..............-- $ 1,165.25 

State and Organization Accounts Payable ........ 230.33 

Income Tax Withheld for Employes .............. 719.50 

Social Security Tax Accrued .........eeeeeeeeee: 239.84 

Funds Held for California-Western Division ...... 430.35 

Funds Held for Special Purposes—Piano Project .. 116.91 

Reserve for Inventories ..........cccccccsccceecs 3,877.01 

$ 6,779.19 

Operating Reserve—Balance July 1, 1950 ........ $ 29,651.74 

Plus Excess of Income Over Expense .........--- 3,911.38 

$ 33,563.12 

SS a RIF eee $ 40,342.31 

Reserve for Life Membership Fund ...............++- $ 8,900.00 

Total Liabilities and Reserves .........seeseeeeeeees $ 49,242.31 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE 

INCOME 

Active er Berra oe Omen aye. CR Rete ene a rire Pe $ 24,207.00 

SED GUE scrccaenvinsesssstacebebaaianinie 1,231.20 
Contribution to General Fund by American Music Con- 

PRR meee ee Remeee 5,000.00 

Grant from National Education Association .......... 500.00 

$ 30,938.20 
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DE, incicdcnnnieasseieedeeevenedds $ 4,019.11 


0 SE PEED: F x0.060000026500ecapecunipuses 24,913.43 
PEED <6 vic eecthsnehusisccecageshasomeaneeee 1,357.86 
RR A ee a eS ee ee 2,874.73 
Research Council Bulletin No. 17 ..........-ceeeeeees 1,365.28 


Research Bibliography, Bulletins, Yearbooks, Piano Pub- 
lications, Research Council Bulletin No. 18, Music for 
RR A a He a er en hr 2,303.16 


$ 78,833.57 


Overhead Expense Reimbursement—NSBOVA ........ $ 1,000.00 
Transfer from Life Membership Fund on Account of 
ee gO Eee a ee ona es 100.00 
Income from Life Membership Fund Investment ...... 108.67 
EN: MEE San can cesdbavses axewasassevanecens 23.64 
DE dccvccceiundesesedieceetateeeseseneeke 60.45 
. $ 1,292.76 
Net Credit from 1951 Division Conventions .......... $ 8,658.88 
Ee I OPE nares $119,723.41 
EXPENSES 


Payroll, Headquarters Office and Washington Office ...$ 56,568.25 


DE. 5 cancadccnseetianssohaetadaescaaaeksoseeeanss’ 4,980.00 
PD CE TRIED oni 6 divcccewecssinesenesese 2,258.99 
I SS, SE cu pace dcaanenboabeebeunenes 2,100.85 
Printing, Stationery, Supplies and Office Expense .... 2,585.69 
PE ee eae ee 399.19 
BO: CNS GE TID ook 5k 5.n vc ce ccc cevcccecis 194.29 
General and Promotional Postage ................+++- 3,072.80 
Depreciation on Office Equipment ..................- 320.17 
SU UUM UOUE: a.bb.b-conesaccceceeusasiendsnsseen 403.30 
$ 72,883.53 
Journal Expense: 
Composition, Engraving, Paper, Printing, Binding, 

ENE. NneSotndccdicnsavenéaensaesawensaee $ 29,022.23 
Commission to Agencies on Subscriptions ........ 811.63 
Supplies and Miscellaneous ...........ceccecccess 964.34 

$ 30,798.20 
Membership Promotion Materials ..............2++2+: $ 4,631.21 
Printing and Other Expense of Miscellaneous Publica- 
 eerrererercer hiss 66004006000 60000s a0 00esaN EO 901.51 
Br renee 734.03 
ee SI os ic ccivinickcoenenenmnnene 2,491.40 
oo. Ra err 542.39 
Bad Debts Charged Off (Less Reduction of $200.00 in 
Ye EE PN i cviswincaveecsckcxoumausen 1,428.99 
CONS TED GE THD 66. oc'scic ce scvscscensasase 1,293.16 
PI ckeccdscadneNiveticdanisennensart ewe 107.61 
$ 12,130.30 
IN 5 ba dic taaccdsreersedse ceeraesamaneen $119,723.41 
(2 eererrr re rer is cicdewen dienes aes $115,812.03 
Excess of Income Over Expense .............seeeeeee. $ 3,911.38 





NATIONAL SCHOOL BAND, ORCHESTRA AND 
VOCAL ASSOCIATION 
Audit for twelve months ending June 30, 1951 by Wolf and 
Company, certified public accountants. 
Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 


Funds of National School Band, Orchestra and Vocal 
Association: 
SE Se Ei, RU bc evevace-dsecaneceaseanans $ 3,754.67 
Receipts: 
Sales—Comment Sheets, Selective Music Lists, In- 
strumental and Vocal Solo Lists, and Band, Or- 


been, Ge Cie TAB oe oiov 0s cncccnesces 3,850.38 
PEE we seteisnercdevincassadaceewemeeal 30.20 
$ 7,635.25 
Disbursements: 

Overhead Expense Reimbursement to Music Edu- 
cators National Conference ...........seeeee0: $ 1,000.00 
PO DEL. Svc cnervscecccnncscesseanss 611.77 
CO UNNED dendbscncsecikccadutenceuaessane 242.08 
OO yer Pern re renee Seer arnerrry 169.44 
BE. Kesdh cas rekeiacneinnsessdterekeseuseee 35.00 
OO 0 TI as cccccnncnwdeesbaionads 80.85 
Fem: Gi THOMIIIEE: o5c ov vcccccusdvicpuceces 19.67 
$ 2,158.81 
ae Be BE os tien nusdenaenidoneessen $ 5,476.44 
Funds Held for Music Educators National Conference . ‘ (47.33) 
Total Cash Balance June 30, 195] ...........0eee0e: $ 5,429.11 
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EADERS will, observe that among the pictures of 1951-52 

MENC Student Member groups are several which tell a 

story of their own. For example, refer to “the candid 
camera shot” made during the MENC Student Membership drive 
on the campus of the Crane Department of Music, State Teachers 
College, Potsdam, New York. Mary E. English is faculty 
sponsor. 

Then take another look 
Music of Butler University 
paying attention to David W. 
ing 

And had you heard about the U. of I. new home for music 
students? All students at the University of Idaho are proud of 
the magnificent new $600,000 Music Building, The picture of 
members of Chapter No. 290 standing on the steps of the new 
building includes Elwyn Schwastz, associate professor of music, 
and chapter sponsor. The student president, Greta Beck, seems 
to be telling the group something of the spirit of the U of I. 
and the MENC, Hall M. Macklin is head of the music depart- 
ment. In the picture, left to right: Front row: Nancy Shelton 
(secretary), Joann Jacobs (treasurer-historian), Richard Coulter 
(vice-president), Greta Beck (president). Second row: Elwyn 
Schwartz (faculty sponsor), Joan Parks, Hazel Bell, Daisy 
Graham, Dona Nefzger. Third row: Frank Miles, Dave Kohr, 
Lilli Flo Pratt, Norma Brown, Mary Gerard. Some twelve 
members were not present when the picture was made. 

All the members of Chapter No. 43, State Teachers College, 
Dickinson, North Dakota, some of whom are not shown in the 
picture printed elsewhere, attended the music meetings of the 
North Dakota Music Educators Association at Bismarck last fall. 
The members sang with the NDSTC choir at a general 
during the convention. Della Ericson Heid is chapter 


at the picture of Jordan College of 
student members who seem to be 
Hughes, director of student teach- 


also 
session 
sponsor. 

Chapter No. 355 is one of the 
MENC Student Member groups 
Fred Klingensmith, Glenshaw, Pa.; Carolyn Sacksteder, Muncie, 
Indiana; Evelyne Erdmann, Louisville, Ky Max Poland, di- 
rector of music at Hanover College and chapter sponsor ; Caroline 
nny New Ross, Indiana; Carolyn Jourdan, Bedford, Indi- 
ana; Carol Moir, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


+ 


BELOW was made on the occasion 
installation of chapter No. 358 and its formal recognition 
Northwestern University campus activity. Total charter 

At this meeting the report of the Constitution 
heard and the proposed constitution was unani- 
mously adopted. Members of the constitution committee: James 
Welty (chairman), Charles Moss, Rex Brown, Harold P. 
Wheeler. The following resumé of the official report supplied 
to the Journal will be of interest to all readers and especially to 
sponsors and officers of other chapters, since it reveals the frame- 


twenty-seven newly enrolled 
In the picture, left to right: 


THE PHOTOGRAPH REPRODUCED 
of the 
as a 

membership, 127 
Committee was 


eo 


UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO, MOSCOW, CHAPTER NO. 2% 


work of the Northwestern University MENC Student Chapter 
organization and its activities program. 

Officers: President—Harold P. Wheeler; vice-president ia 
charge of committees—Rosa Lea Heath; vice-president in charge 
of public relations—Rex Brown; secretary—Paul L. Margelli; 
treasurer—Edith Baker. Faculty sponsor: Robert A. Choate 
Members of the Music Education Council (in addition to the 
officers): Howard Boquist, Martha Yokel, Varda Friedman, 
Faith Landa, Charles Moss, Alice Folkedahl, James Welty, Alan 
Bourne, James Nichols. Chairmen of Committees: Constitution 
—James Welty; Program—Alan Bourne; Audio-Visual—Charle 
Moss; Social—Rosa Lea Heath. Chapter activities: Monthly 
professional meetings; 24 preview sessions of audio-visual ais 
to instruction (will serve as training group for projectionists, 
acquaintance with sources, etc.). 

[First row (left to right): Faith Landa, Harold P. Wheeler, 
Rex Brown, Paul Margelli, Edith Baker, Charles Moss, James 
Welty. Back row (left to right): C. V. Buttelman, executive 
secretary, MENC; Robert A. Choate, head of N. W. University 
Music Education Department, chapter sponsor; Marian Cotton, 
head of music department, New Trier High School, Winnetht 
Ill.; George Howerton, dean of the School of Music, Nort 
western University; Sadie Rafferty, director of music, Evanston 
(lll.) Township Schools, and member of Northwestern Schoo 
of Music faculty; Traugott Rohner, supervisor of instru 
music, Evanston Township High School, and member of North 
western School of Music faculty.] 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY STUDENT MEMBERS CHAPTER NO. 358. 
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RECENT MENC PUBLICATIONS 


Handbook for Teaching Piano Classes. Principles, 
procedures and achievement standards in group piano 
instruction. Approximately 100 pp. Prepared by the 
National Committee in connection with the five-year 
Piano Project which was concluded June 30, 1951. 
Now available. 


Music Education Source Book. Fourth printing, Au- 
gust 1951. Revised appendix includes the recom- 
mendations of the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools pertaining to music; 
the 1951 Revision of the Outline of a Program for 
Music Education; 1950 Constitution and Bylaws of 
the MENC. 288 pp., flexible cloth cover. $3.50. 


Selected Bibliography of Music Education Materials. 

Originally compiled by a special committee of the 

MENC at the request of the Department of State 

to be used by the Department as a guide in the 

selection of materials which are distributed from time 

CRANE DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC, STATE TEACHERS COL- to time by the Department to cultural institutions 

LEGE, POTSDAM, NEW YORK, CHAPTER 3. and various agencies of the United States and other 

- countries. A limited supply of the Bibliography has 

been made available for distribution by the MENC 
1951. 64 pp. 75c. 


Music in the Elementary School. Special printing, 
with some additions, of The National Elementary 
Principal Special Music Issue, February 1951, pub- 
lished by the Department of Elementary School 
Principals. Articles by leaders in the field of music 
education which deal with various phases and aspects 
of music teaching in the elementary schools. Bibliog- 
raphy prepared by the MENC Committee on Ele- 
mentary School Music. 1951. 56 pp. 50c. 


Traveling the Circuit with Piano Classes. School 
superintendents, directors of music and music teach- 





sident in ; ‘ ers tell in their own words the story of how piano 
n charge classes were put in operation in their schools. 1951. 
Margelli; es 31 pp. 50c. 

Choate. oy 
mn to the Musical Development of the Classroom Teacher. 


‘riedman, Xi . DOAN Music Education Research Council Bulletin No. 5. 
Ity, Alan ~ op ; ary Deals with pre-service development in music of the 
nstitution : ..¥ } . vy) AAPA classroom teacher on the campus, and suggests ways 
— = w and means whereby this initial preparation may be 
amplified and developed in the teaching situation. 
ay 1951. 32 pp. 50c. 
-ctiomsts, 
“ NSBOVA Adjudicators Comment Sheets. Fourteen 
Wheeler P 7s different forms including band, sight reading (band 
’ pf . or orchestra), orchestra or string orchestra, student 
conductor, marching band, twirling drum major, 
choral groups, choral sight reading, solo voice, per- 
cussion solo and ensemble, wind instrument solo, 
string instrument solo, string or wind instrument 
ensemble, piano or harp solo. Sample set, 40c; per 
hundred, $2.00. 


NSBOVA Music Lists. The 1951 revisions of music 

lists for Band, Orchestra, String Orchestra, and 

BUTLER DIANAPOLIS, inDIANA. Ape No. oan IN- Chorus, prepared by the National School Band, Or- 
chestra and Vocal Association. 48 pp. $1.50, 


NOW IN PREPARATION 


How to Use Films in Music Education. A handbook 
prepared by the MENC Committee on Audio-Visual 
Aids. Designed to answer questions pertaining to 
the what, where, and how of the use of films in edu- 
cation. What is available? What is the cost? Where 
to get it? How to use it? Watch for announcement 
of publication. 


3s, James 
execttive 
Jniversity 
n Cotton, 





A complete list of MENC publications—Research 
Council Reports, committee reports, bulletins and 
leaflets—will be supplied on request. 


MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, DICKINSON, NORTH DAKOTA, 64 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
CHAPTER NO. 43, 
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PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION 
MITTEE HEADS. Seated: Marguerite) 
Hood, MENC president; Louis P. § 
general co-chairman, superintendent 
phia Public Schools. Standing: Rev. 
M. Reilly, superintendent Philadelphia 
diocese Schools, general co-chairman; Johg 
Waldman, directing chairman, associate 
perintendent Phila. Public Schools; Louis 
Wersen, vice-chairman, director of i 


JOHN CHARLES THOMAS visited the 
ord Library in the Music Building a 
Diego State College when on the campug 
cently for a concert appearance. Left 
Right, Richard C. Flye, faculty sponsor 
MENC Student Members Chapter No, 
charge of Music Education, Pattee E 
Chairman of the Music Department, 
Welch, friend of Mr. Thomas, Mr, 
Feeters, Accompanist, and J. C. T. 


RONALD GOULD, London, England, 
eral secretary of the National Union of T@ 
ers of England and Wales, addressed 
delegates at a general session of the 4 
Assembly of the World Organization ¢ 
Teaching Profession at Malta in July 
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PERUVIAN MUSIC EDUCATORS& 
CIATION, recently formed in our 
country, is welcomed as another of the® 
of the Music Educators National . 
in this hemisphere. Officers shown ® 
picture are, first row: vice-president 
Nina Antonoff; president, Elena 
secretary general, Maria Ponce. 
row: vocal—Mrs, Tulema G, Chavet} 
urer—Elsa Ustaris; secretary of the 
—José A. Lora; vocal__Leonor Are 
secretary—Gilda Calderon. Secretary @ 
Maria Ponce, a former music educati 
dent in the School of Music, No 
University, Evanston, IIL, attended . 
of the MENC while in the United ? 
(Photograph by Garte, Lima, Peru.) 





